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Out Of Your Soil—Exciting Drugs 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


C. E. Hughes 


ADE by tiny, earth-dwelling 
microbes, the antibiotic 


drugs find an ever-widen- 
ing use by the family doctor, the 
veterinarian, and the farmer who 
feeds them to his swine and poul- 


Take a pinch of soil from one 
‘of your ficlds—any field. Look at 
it. True, you don’t see too much, 
but go with that dab of soil to the 
tlaboratories of any of our gigan- 
tic pharmaceutical houses. There, 
the scientists will unlock the door 
to an amazing world that flour- 
ishes right under your feet—a 
world that teems with untold bil- 
lions of inhabitants. 

Certain of these inhabitants— 
molds and bacteria—have the 
power to manufacture substances 
owhich smite many of man’s most 
dreaded infections—virus pneu- 
Monia, typhus, undulant fever or 
brucellosis, typhoid fever, syphilis, 
gonorrhea, and tuberculosis, just 
to name a few. And, for your 


livestock, they offer quick relief 
from swine enteritis, calf pneu- 
monia, mastitis, shipping fever, 
coccidiosis, lumpy jaw, strangles, 
and a growing list of others. 

But that isn’t all. These drugs 
already are showing us what they 
can do to speed growth rates of 
pigs and chickens. Furthermore, 
they may perform in a remotely 
similar manner for human beings, 
especially among the undernour- 
ished. 

These miracle drugs, called an- 
tibiotics, are derived from molds 
and bacteria which release chemi- 
cal by-products that either destroy 
or block the growth of certain 
other organisms. Hence, the name 
anti (against) and biotic (life). 

Dr. Benjamin M. Duggar was 
the scientist who discovered one 
of our latest and most sensational 
antibiotics, aureomycin. Sur- 
rounding Doctor Duggar in his 
workroom at Lederle Laboratories 
is quite an array of soil samples. 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, October 1950 
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One is from Iowa, another from 
Texas, and still another from 
Illinois. (Streptomyces aureofa- 
ciens, from which comes aureo- 
mycin, was first found in a sample 
of Missouri soil. ) 

From these samples are taken 
small bits of earth, maybe no big- 
ger than the pinch between your 
thumb and forefinger. But locked 
inside are probably more organ- 
isms than the human population 
of the entire world. 

Laboratory workers add a little 
water to this pinch of soil from 
each sample, shake them up, and 
put a little of each mixture in a 
separate glass dish (called a Petri 
dish). These dishes (filled with a 
seaweed food called agar) are 
placed in an incubator, and soon 
you find a varied and colorful 
growth of colonies. Every colony 
contains thousands of microorgan- 
isms. 

Through testing every promis- 
ing colony appearing in the Petri 
dishes, Doctor Duggar and other 
scientists hope they may find 
something useful. The test is made 
by transferring a little of the col- 
ony growth to a laboratory plate, 
along with some bacteria specially 
selected for the trial. If the mold 
prevents the growth of these bac- 
teria, it looks good, and it is put 
to further tests before going into 
advanced production _ stages. 
That’s the needle-in-the-haystack 
method, and success may hinge on 
thousands of attempts. 
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The mold then is grown as a 
pure culture in agar-filled test 
tubes—still later in huge steel 
tanks. The submerged growth is a 
veritable sea of minute flakes, and 
each flake a mass of branching 
filaments. It is in this branching 
stage that one species of Strepto- 
myces, S. aureofaciens, secretes a 
yellowish substance which can be 
chemically treated, refined, and 
dried to a dust of practically price. 
less worth to mankind. 

More than 1,000 antibiotics 
have been found, but only a hand- 
ful—six or seven—are of practical 
use today. The reasons are simple, 
often frustrating. 

A large number of antibiotics 
are deadly when used against 
various disease organisms. But 
they may be equally deadly for 
the patient. Others are quite ef- 
fective against disease-producing 
germs, but they make the patient 
too ill for the antibiotics to be of 
practical use. Still others are so 
unstable that they quickly lose 
their curative powers. 

Antibiotics are selective in their 
action. Penicillin, for instance, has 
an effect on what scientists call 
the gram-positive bacteria—and 
not necessarily all of these. This 


field includes the germs which | 


cause pneumonia, scarlet fever, 
syphilis, and one or two forms of 
bovine mastitis. 

Certain other antibiotics, not- 
ably streptomycin, are useful only 
against the gram-negative organ- 
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isms, such as the ones causing tu- 
laremia (rabbit fever), influenza 
(H. influenzae), meningitis, gon- 
orrhea, and certain kinds of bo- 
vine mastitis. One exception for 
streptomycin is tuberculosis, 
which belongs to the gram-posi- 
tive group and is the organism 
against which this drug now is 
most frequently used. 

Some antibiotics attack a wider 
range of organisms than others. 
Aureomycin strikes many mem- 
bers of both the gram-positive and 
gram-negative clans. It is espe- 
cially useful in kidney and urinary 
tract infections, and for those as- 
sociated with childbearing. 

But in addition, aureomycin 
also penetrates into a hitherto 
untouched field, the rickettsial 
organisms. These microbes small- 
er than bacteria, cause such dis- 
eases as Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever, Q-fever, typhus, scrub ty- 
phus, and parrot fever. Further- 
more, it attacks the “near- 
viruses,” such as those of virus 
pneumonia and trachoma, an eye 
disease. Terramycin and chlor- 
amphenical are also active against 
such diseases and have been tried 
successfully in experiments with 
small animals. 

One of the newest antibiotics, 
terramycin, also handles not only 
some of the gram-positive and 
gram-negative organisms, but, 
like aureomycin and chloram- 
phenicol, comes to grips with the 
highly baffling viruslike organ- 





isms. The successes already cred- 
ited to terramycin include two of 
the lesser-known venereal dis- 
eases. 

How do antibiotics put a stop to 
the activities of disease-producing 
organisms? In several ways. Peni- 
cillin, for instance, seems to ob- 
struct the microbes’ assimilation 
of glutamic acid, something ap- 
parently essential to the life proc- 
esses of these tiny beings. Strep- 
tomycin appears to block the res- 
piratory action of susceptible mi- 
croorganisms. Frankly, however, 
even the best scientists are not 
sure how these effects occur. 

But troubles beset all good 
things, even the antibiotics. For 
some germs develop resistance 
after prolonged exposure to cer- 
tain antibiotics. 

Streptomycin is especially 
plagued in this respect. Mixing 
two antibiotics, such as strepto- 
mycin and neomycin (which at- 
tack the same kinds of germs), 
seems to form a more airtight 
combination, so that organisms 
within their selective range have 
been less able to withstand the 
double-barreled assault. 

What causes organisms to build 
up resistance to antibiotics is 
something that isn’t fully known. 
One theory holds that a new 
population of the microbes some- 
how grows from a few resistant 
cells which have an enzyme system 
that enables them to withstand 
the effects of the antibiotic. 
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Some scientists believe that 
genic mutations occur within the 
bacterial cell—that is, undergo 
somehow a change of genes (units 
of inheritance) that enables them 
to survive in the presence of the 
antibiotic. Even though but rela- 
tively few of a given strain of 
bacteria go through such a muta- 
tion, the survivors multiply so 
rapidly (just as bacteria do in 
your milk cans) that they soon 
reach astronomical proportions. 

Until a few months ago, the 
fermentation process was e@onsid- 
ered the only practical way to pro- 
duce antibiotics. But now, an anti- 
biotic called chloramphenicol has 
been synthesized, that is manufac- 
tured chemically. 

The field of antibiotics in one 
sense is not new. Their activities 
have been vaguely known to 
scientists since the days of Pasteur, 
who observed in 1877 this antago- 
nism of one microbe for another. 
Later discoveries were hailed as 
important milestones in medical 
progress, but in practice these 
antibiotics were disappointing. 
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And so, for several decades, the 
basic concept of antibiotics lan. 
guished in the limbo of near. 
forgotten things. 

It was the rediscovery of peni- 
cillin in 1939 that awoke the 
scientific world to the vast possi- 
bilities that lay ahead. Although 
several years went by before peni- 
cillin actually reached the bedside 
and barnlot, its success touched 
off a chain of discoveries. 

We can easily expect too much, 
even from these amazing antibi- 
otics. They can’t cure everything, 
and any given antibiotic may not 
be equally effective in all cases. 
Furthermore, we’re not sure of 
several things, one being the long- 
time effect of frequent or contin- 
uous dosage. 

Yet, such considerations needn’t 
detract from the dreams yet to 
be fulfilled. Men working with 
these antibiotics, whether in the 
laboratory, at the bedside, or in 
the experimental feedlot, are on a 
grand quest for knowledge and 
help. They’re much nearer the 
beginning than the end. 


Do You Know? 


Wheat is by far the leading cereal in the diet of the United 
States, the annual per capita consumption of flour being 


estimated at 164 pounds. 


—Your Health 








Taking Guesswork Out Of Hog Raising 


Condensed from Iowa Farm Science 


Raymond R. Beneke 


Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, Iowa State College 


r you knew what pork prices 
were going to be at marketing 
time, you’d have far fewer 

problems in planning your hog 
breeding and production program. 

You’d know how many sows to 
breed—whether to expand pro- 
duction, farrow about the same 
number of pigs or make a sharp 
cutback. You’d also know when 
and at what weights to plan on 
hitting the market to give you the 
best returns. 

Unfortunately, you can never 
be sure of what market price to 
count on. Thus you must take 
some risks. But you can take steps 
to cut these risks to a minimum. 

Hog raising isn’t like many 
other farm enterprises where pro- 
duction must be fitted to the sea- 
sons. Sows can farrow nearly any 
time of the year. Unlike other 
enterprises the size of the hog 
enterprise can be altered quickly 
to keep it in line with changing 
economic conditions. 

One of the crucial decisions you 
must make is how many pigs to 
farrow. Generally, you'll make 
more money by increasing the 
number of farrowings if prospects 
are for high pork prices in relation 


to costs. 

But that’s not always true— 
especially if you aren’t set up 
to handle a larger-than-average 
number of litters. Because of 
limited equipment and_labor, 
many farmers can produce extra 
litters only at a higher cost per 
litter. 

This means that if you’re set up 
to handle only 20 litters, your 
profits per litter will tend to go 
down if you stretch your normal 
production capacity too far. Thus 
your total profits will rise only as 
long as the returns from farrowing 
an added litter exceed the added 
costs. 

Two kinds of costs are involved 
in producing hogs—fixed and var- 
iable. Variable costs are those 
which change as you increase or 
decrease the size of your hog en- 
terprise. Fixed costs are those 
which “go on” regardless of 
whether you produce hogs or not. 

If a hog producer doesn’t expect 
enough returns to meet his vari- 
able costs, his best course of action 
is to cut down the number of hogs 
produced or drop out of produc- 
tion altogether. However, for good 
hog producers, such times appar- 


Reprinted by permission from Iowa Farm Science, 
Ames, Iowa, April 1951 
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ently don’t come often. Hog raisers 
in the Iowa Farm Business Asso- 
ciations who fed hogs at a me- 
dium level of efficiency would 
have failed to make something 
above variable costs in only 7 of 
the last 36 years. This group 
produced a 230-pound hog with 
1,010 pounds of grain and 88 
pounds of supplement. We con- 
sider labor a fixed cost. 

But even though you expect to 
make some return over variable 
costs, you may want to ask your- 
self: Can I use my feed and labor 
to better advantage for beef cattle, 
poultry or some other enterprise? 
If so—then you would be better 
off to cut back on hogs and 
expand that other enterprise. 

There’s a way you can postpone 
the decision on how many litters to 
produce during a given period. 
You can go ahead and breed the 
greatest number of sows you’d 
save under very favorable condi- 
tions. Then, after sizing up hog 
propects shortly before farrowing 
time, you can sell any gilts or sows 
you don’t think you’ll need. 

This may seem like a sacrifice in 
some years—particularly if you 
can’t market the bred sows as 
brood sows. But the advantage 
you gain in being able to put off 
your decision on size of farrowings 
justifies an occasional loss. 

One of the most important 
guides you can use in planning 
your hog breeding and production 
program is the hog-corn ratio. 
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This ratio can help you estimate 
the kind of returns you might ex- 
pect. First take the price of corn 
(whether you must buy corn or 
simply not sell some of what you 
have). Next estimate how much 
the hogs which your corn would 
produce will sell for on the mar- 
ket. Divide the price you expect 
to get for 100 pounds of pork by 
the price of a bushel of corn. The 
resulting ratio can be used as a 
guide to hog production plans. 

Assume you have corn on hand. 
You want to know whether to sell 
it as grain or convert it into pork. 
Say you figure that next fall pork 
will bring $21 per hundredweight. 
And you figure you could market 
your corn for $1.50 per bushel. 
Divide $21 by $1.50. That gives 
you a hog-corn ratio of 14 to 1. 

Now assume that corn is your 
only feed cost and that it’ll take 8 
bushels of corn to produce 100 
pounds of pork. Thus corn worth 
$12 as grain becomes worth $21 
when converted into pork. The $9 
difference would be enough to 
take care of other production ex- 
penses and pay you a good profit 
as well. So it would be more profit- 
able to feed the corn to hogs than 
to sell it as grain. 

In Iowa corn usually makes up 
a large part of the feed that goes 
into a hog. And feed costs make 
up 80 to 90 percent of your vari- 
able costs in hog production. So if 
feed costs makes 80 to 90 precent 
of your variable costs, it’s easy to 
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se why the hog-corn ratio is im- 
portant. 

Some hog producers can make 
money at fairly low hog-corn 
ratios. Others must have a com- 
paratively high ratio to come out 
ahead. Feeding efficiency—how 
much pork you get from a given 
amount of corn—is responsible 
for the difference. 

Efficient feeders are able to get 
the most pork out of a given 
amount of feed fed. Also, they’re 
able to bring their hogs to market 
weights in the shortest possible 
time when it is advantageous for 
them to do so. 

Some farmers don’t seem able 
to do as good a job with their hogs. 
For various reasons, they have to 
shovel out more feed to put on 100 
pounds of gain. And often they 
need a longer time to get their 
hogs up to marketing weights. 

How does your efficiency meas- 
ure up with some of the hog pro- 
ducers whose records we studied? 
The top hog producers were able 
to produce a 230-pound hog with 
745 pounds of grain (equivalent to 
13 to 14 bushels of corn) and 75 
pounds of supplement while it 
took 1,010 pounds of grain (about 
18 bushels of corn equivalent) and 
88 pounds of supplement for me- 
dium-efficient producers to do the 
same job. The least efficient third 

of hog producers in the Iowa Farm 
Business Association had to feed 
1,129 pounds of grain (equivalent 
to about 20 bushels of corn) and 
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106 pounds of supplement to pro- 
duce a 230-pound hog. These fig- 
ures include the feed needed to 
support the breeding herd. 

If your past performance— 
probably the best guide for pre- 
dicting what you can do in the 
future—classes you with the low- 
efficiency group you can’t expect 
much return if the hog-corn ratio 
falls below 12 or 13. Association 
records covering a period of 34 
years show that the break-even 
ratio for low-efficiency producers 
fell between 12 and 13.Within this 
range, profits or losses were never 
very large. 

The critical ratio for medium- 
efficiency producers fell between 
10 and 11. High-efficiency pro- 
ducers made some return over 
variable costs in all of the 34 years 
—even at a hog-corn ratio as low 
as 8. 

Thus if you think you can pro- 
duce pork with an efficiency equal 
to or greater than the medium- 
efficiency group, you could expect 
hog operations to show some profit 
with a hog-corn ratio of 11 or 
higher. And if you rate with the 
best, you should have some returns 
for your labor and equipment if 
the ratio falls as low as 8 or 9. 

Hog producers must also con- 
sider the general level of corn and 
hog prices. If price levels are high, 
it’s possible to make good profits 
with what would normally be a 
narrow hog-corn ratio. On the 
other hand and, if prices are low, 








your returns may be compara- 
tively small with what seems a 
more favorable ratio. 

Looking back to 1917 we find 
that producers made $1,339 over 
all costs on one hundred 230- 
pound hogs at a hog-corn ratio of 
11.8. In 1935 when both corn and 
hog prices were much lower, the 
same ratio gave returns over costs 
of only $702. 

So remember that the hog-corn 
ratio, valuable as it is, doesn’t give 
you the whole story about pro- 
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spective hog profits. There also 
are other factors such as general 
price levels and production eff. 
ciency to consider. 

Figuring accurate price expec. 
tations is a tough job. And it won't 
necessarily give you any sure-fire 
gauge of prices in the production 
period just ahead. But, in the long 
run, you'll be money ahead if you 
study the market outlook for com 
and hogs and use this information 
in planning your year-to-year hog 
business. 


The “Big Four” Of Calf Raising 


Condensed from Holstein-Friesian World 


Doctor E. S. Harrison 


HEN giving our calf man 

his initial instructions some 

three years ago I told him 
“The future of the Harden Farms 
herd is in your hands!” This was 
no over-statement of the responsi- 
bility we placed upon his shoulders 
because no herd can progress un- 
less calf losses are controlled. 

In the operation of a breeding 
herd, management sings loud the 
praises of the test cow milker who 
successfully completes a string of 
notable records. It is quick also to 
recognize the ability of the show- 
man who trains, fits, and leads an 
animal to championship. All too 


frequently, however, the accom- 
plishments of the calf man go un- 
heralded. It is easy to understand 
why this is true. His job is simply 
one of faithfully watching over 
and caring for his charges and is 
completely void of the spectacular. 
The disturbing truth is that when 
one buries a calf he might be bury- 
ing the potential class leader or 
the showring champion of tomor- 
row. Death recognizes neither 
breeding, class nor quality. 


No. I is Care 


A good calf man must possess 
almost a maternal instinct and 


Reprinted by permission from Holstein-Friesian World, 


Lacona, New York, May 1951 
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concern over the welfare of his 
charges. 

As a matter of fact a good calf 
man must possess so many quali- 
ties that when you enumerate 
them one is inclined at first 
thought to think of him as a pe- 
culiar individual. Literally thou- 
sands of calves die each year 
because the caretaker failed to at- 
tach enough importance to rou- 
tine. The time of feeding, the 
amount of feed and cleanliness 
can spell the difference between 
success and failure. 

He must possess the power of 
observation. To the trained eye of 
the skillful calf man little things 
that escape the notice of the un- 
trained observer forbode trouble 
ahead. The thermometer is the 
calf man’s best friend. The time 
element is paramount. An hour 
or two delay can mean the differ- 
ence between life and death. 

A calf man must possess a high 
degree of honesty and integrity. 
He must feel compelled, even 
though the hands of the clock 
point to the hour that marks the 
completion of another day, to re- 
port to management any symp- 
toms observed in a calf that may 
mean trouble, even at the risk of 
being detained after hours. 

I have attempted to list some of 
the qualifications a large breeding 
herd must demand in its calf man. 
In the case of the small herd with 
owner-management these same 
qualities are essential. There may 


be no tomorrow for the potentially 
great one if, because the hour 
grows late, the owner says 
“manana.” 


No. II is Diet 


Calf losses can be attributed to 
any one of four general causes or 
any combination of the four. 
Number I is CARE and I have 
already dealt with that. Number II 
is DIET. In regard to diet one will 
find as much disagreement and 
confusion as will be found to exist 
between the opinions of the 
recognized authorities on the diet 
of human infants. Some are good 
and some are bad. Notwithstand- 
ing differences of opinion regard- 
ing certain points, there are points 
upon which all agree. For example 
all agree that overfeeding is dan- 
gerous. Overfeeding can produce a 
dietary diarrhea that lowers the 
resistance of a calf and makes it a 
highly susceptible subject to bac- 
terial infection. Some authorities 
have recommended a feeding 
schedule that I feel goes too far in 
the other extreme. I refer to the 
so-called limited diet which I pre- 
fer to call a starvation diet. With 
this feeding program the calf de- 
velops what might well be called 
a depraved appetite. In an effort 
to satisfy its hunger the calf will 
consume materials that the in- 
fant stomach is not yet equipped 
to digest. These materials can pro- 
duce a severe gastritis capable of 
causing serious trouble and even 
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death. The undernourished calf 
also lacks the vigor and the stam- 
ina to fight off a bacterial infec- 
tion. 

From my experience I feel that 
we should follow a middle-of-the- 
road route. I give our feeding pro- 
gram for what it may be worth. 
The calf is removed from the 
dam within 48 hours. If it is a 
strong vigorous calf that has 
nursed frequently and at length 
we skip one feed after it is re- 
moved to the calf barn. For the 
first two weeks our calves are 
limited to between 8 and 10 
pounds of whole milk and no 
other feed is offered. Beginning 
with the third week hay and dry 
calf starter are placed before 
them. A calf will learn to eat 
the starter immediately if the 
milk is limited and if, immediately 
following the milk feeding, the at- 
tendant offers the calf a handful 
of the starter. As the calf begins 
to consume appreciable amounts 
of the starter the amount of whole 
milk fed is gradually decreased 
and our goal is to have them on 
dry feed in about eight weeks. 
Milk feeding would of course be 
continued for a longer period in 
the case of an unthrifty calf. 
Many have reported poor results 
from the use of calf starters. 
There are two possible explana- 
tions. Most important I feel is the 
practice of feeding so much milk 
that the calf’s appetite is com- 
pletely satisfied. Second is the use 
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of an unpalatable starter. 

With limited whole-milk feed. 
ing after two weeks of age the 
milk does not provide enough 
fluid and the calf should be of. 
fered water. I have had some bad 
experiences as a result of having 
water before young calves at all 
times. A small but significant per- 
centage of them will consume too 
much water. In other words as far 
as I am concerned the drinking 
cup is out. Here is the schedule we 
follow. In the morning the calves 
receive their milk promptly after 
it is drawn from the cows. Ap- 
proximately two hours later they 
are offered two quarts of water at 
the temperature of fresh drawn 
milk. We have come to believe 
that we avoid many digestive up- 
sets with about a two hour inter- 
val between milk feeding and wa- 
tering. In the afternoon calves are 
offered water again approxi- 
mately two hours ahead of the 
time of milk feeding. As a calf ad- 
vances in age the amount of wa- 
ter is gradually increased. This 
may be just a “quack” idea but 
we firmly believe that we have less 
gastric disturbances when the 
milk is not diluted with water. 

The importance of hay cannot 
be over-emphasized. I prefer a 
mixed legume and grass hay. My 
choice is a second cutting contain- 
ing approximately 50% of bladed 
grasses, The calf has a natural ap- 
petite for roughage and will con- 
sume large amounts when the 
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quality is high and it is fed prop- 
erly. When I say fed properly I 
mean in small amounts frequently 
(3 or 4 times a day). There is no 
danger of over feeding hay of the 
quality described. The consump- 
tion of large amounts of hay re- 
duces the concentrate require- 
ments and greatly promotes the 
development of deep body and 
well sprung ribs. This is in con- 
trast to excessive concentrate 
feedings which tend to overcon- 
dition the calf and results in the 
development of a round body be- 
cause of a lack of bulk. 


Housing Fundamentals 


Number III is housing. Elab- 
orateness is not an essential of a 
satisfactory calf barn. There are, 
however, certain definite specifi- 
cations that must be met. It must 
be so constructed as to be free of 
excessive drafts. It must be prop- 
erly ventilated. Individual stalls 
are highly desirable. Artificial heat 
is not necessary and may even 
be detrimental. I do not expect 
any disagreement on the state- 
ment that the calf barn should be 
free of excessive drafts and prop- 
erly ventilated. There will, how- 
ever, properly be some disagree- 
ment on the other two specifica- 
tions. On the question of individ- 
ual stalls probably many will ar- 
gue that it will increase the 
amount of labor required and will 
decrease the number of calves that 
can be housed in a given space. 


I will grant these arguments. In 
favor of the individual pens 
here are my arguments. 

To rear a heifer from birth to 
the milking age represents a sub- 
stantial investment—an_invest- 
ment so great that one cannot af- 
ford to take a chance that she will 
calve with one or more blind quar- 
ters as the result of injuries in- 
flicted by another calf. Some will 
say that they eliminate this haz- 
ard by tying them up when they 
are fed milk. This alibi won’t 
stand up because they will start 
sucking each other’s ears, tails and 
udders as soon as they are turned 
loose. This habit of nursing will 
carry over in a sufficient per- 
centage of the heifers so that great 
damage will be inflicted even after 
they have been turned to pasture. 
I am not speaking from hearsay 
information but base my opinion 
upon costly experiences of the 
past. The individual pen permits 
individual attention and individ- 
ual feeding. The weak and un- 
thrifty calf can be granted special 
privileges and advantages that are 
impossible in pen grouping. 

Approximately forty years ago 
before the days of daylight saving 
time and the eight hour day it was 
my job to take care of the calves. 
They were housed in a barn with 
cracks so large that you could 
watch the sun as it made its ap- 
pearance in the morning and the 
stars as they came out at night. 
It was so cold that during the 
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winter months I kept my hands in 
my pockets to keep them from 
freezing while the calves drank 
their milk. After offcring my fin- 
ger to a new-born calf in an at- 
tempt to get him to drink his 
milk I rushed back into the barn 
and stuck my fingers up between 
the flank and the udder of a cow 
to warm them. These calves lived. 
Years later I watched with fasci- 
nation the construction of a calf 
barn heavily insulated and 
equipped with modern heat. 
When disease paid us a visit these 
calves died like flies because 
they had been reared under arti- 
ficial conditions and lacked the 
resistance possessed by the in- 
dividual that knew some hard- 
ships. I certainly have no desire 
to relive my experiences of forty 
years ago but in my desire to raise 
every calf that is born I have no 
wish to duplicate the extravagant 
modernly heated calf barn. When 
I came to Harden Farms the boss 
told me that in Camden we 
would have nine months of win- 
ter and three months of late fall. 
After seven years we have come to 
appreciate that his statement con- 
tained more truth than fiction. In 
the construction of the calf units 
at Harden Farms we tried to in- 
corporate all of the specifications 
that I have set forth with the ex- 
ception that they are probably a 
little more elaborate than neces- 
sary. They are free of drafts. 
They are well ventilated. The 
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calves are stabled in individual 
pens. The building is unheated byt 
heavily insulated. Here again we 
attempted to follow a middle of 
the road policy. Result—we have 
lost one calf in the last 12 months, 


Prevention Beats Cure 


Number IV is Disease. As pre. 
viously stated disease recognizes 
neither breeding, class nor quality 
and sometimes I think it searches 
out the most desirable. Even if | 
were qualified, space here does 
not permit me to deal in detail 
with all the diseases of calfhood. 
I will, therefore, confine my re- 
marks to prevention rather than 
treatment. It has long been recog- 
nized that the small herd with in- 
telligent management does not 
have a serious calf problem. Tak- 
ing advantage of this long estab- 
lished fact when constructing our 
calf units at Harden Farms we 
attempted to duplicate as nearly 
as possible conditions that prevail 
in connection with the small herd. 
Stating it another way, our calves 
are housed in small groups and 
our cows calve in several different 
barns. Calf diseases are the re- 
sult of a specific infection. There 
is ample evidence to justify the 
statement that when the interval 
between infection is shortened the 
virulence is greatly increased. 
Thus when all of the calves born 
in a large herd are housed in one 
large calf barn new-born highly 
susceptible calves are continually 
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being added. With each addition 
the virulence of the infection in- 
creases. The only satisfactory 
solution that has ever been of- 
fered is to break the chain of in- 
fection. Translated this means 
small calf units and several differ- 
ent places for the cows to freshen, 
because infection may originate 
in the maternity barn and be car- 
ried to the calf barn. The problem 
of the large herd is primarily one 
of preventing infection from 
reaching epidemic proportions. 
The only logical approach, there- 
fore, is to divide the calves into 
small groups and then if disease 
makes its appearance it is possible 
to contain it and prevent it from 
gaining a virulence that reaches 
killing proportions. 


¥ 


Sanitation must be observed to 


the letter of the law. Needless to 
say this means that no pails, 
shovels, brooms or forks should be 
transported from one unit to an- 
other. Furthermore it is highly 
desirable that each calf have his 
individual pail plainly lettered to 
correspond to the stall number. 


Periodic evacuation of the calf 
unit followed by systematic clean- 
ing and sterilization is advised. 

You cannot calculate the cost 
of indifference, poor feeding, mis- 
management and disease solely in 
terms of the calves you bury. 
Many calves that manage to sur- 
vive have suffered irreparable 
damage and their inherited pro- 
ductive efficiency has been per- 
manently lowered. 


Automatic Feeders 


Condensed from Poultry Tribune 


G. T. Klein 


University of Massachusetts 


HREE summers ago automatic 
feeders appeared on the mar- 
ket. They were the sensation 
of the industry and promised to 
cut labor costs, as well as save 
feed. Some speculated that bulk 
feed would soon follow, with ad- 


ditional savings, and that birds 
would grow faster and lay more 
eggs. 

Now, after three years, what do 
poultrymen think of automatic 
feeders? How do they use them? 

To get the answers, a number 


Reprinted by permission from Poultry Tribune, 
Mount Morris, Illinois, September 1950 
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of questions were put to poultry- 
men. Their replies are the basis 
for this article. 

Automatic feeders are used ex- 
tensively in New England. There’s 
hardly a commercial farm with 
houses suitable for them where 
installations have not been made. 
They represent a number of 
makes and types of installations. 

Not one person interviewed was 
willing to give up his feeder. One 
or two were a bit doubtful. 

Practically every poultryman 
interviewed thinks the feeders can 
be improved mechanically. In 
some cases the motors stalled be- 
cause they were too small. In 
others, the chains were too heavy 
and were hard on the troughs. 
On one of Massachusetts’ largest 
broiler farms the owner shifted 
his men from poultry management 
specialists to mechanics. The men 
go around with oil cans and 
wrenches. 

There is practically 100 per 
cent agreement that automatic 
feeders are labor savers. Leon W. 
Parkhurst, Ascutney, Vt., says: 
“With the feeders, I am now keep- 
ing 4,000 breeders, working an 
eight-hour day, alone. They are 
not foolproof, but not difficult.” 

Bob Thurrell, Cotton Mountain 
Farm, E. Wolfeboro, N. H., recog- 
nizes the mechanical difficulties 
and defects. But he wouldn’t go 
back to hand feeding. One man 
handles 12,000 layers. 


Richard Caswell, Lakeville, 
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Mass., has two feeders in a houg 
100 by 125 feet, which broods 15,. 
000 chicks. Thirty minutes a day 
cares for the chicks, Caswell esti. 
mates. 

Automatic feeders, it seems to 
me, work well with all-mash feed. 
They will handle grain and pellets, 
but the birds nearest the supply 
hopper get the lion’s share of 
these feeds. 

As an alternate plan, the regu- 
lar mash can be fed and supple. 
mented with pellets or grain fed 
in the litter. There aren’t many 
houses where the feeding of some 
grain or pellets is not a good thing 
for the litter condition. If auto- 
matics are never improved to 
where pellets and grain can be 
fed, it will not be serious. 

There is a minimum size of 
house under which installation of 
feeders is questionable. Probably 
the minimum is around 75 to 80 
feet. It could, of course, be less 
than these figures in an extremely 
wide house with considerable bird 
capacity. 

There are other limitations. Au- 
tomatic feeders are likely to give 
trouble when chicks are in a series 
of pens. An open chain can kill a 
number of chicks as they ride 
from one pen to another. Most of 
the newer feeders have a way of 
avoiding this difficulty. This is 
not a problem with layers. 

There is some question in the 
minds of poultrymen about the 
advisability of discarding a setup 
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of feeders and a carrier, and pur- 
chasing automatics. But where a 
new house of considerable size is 
concerned, there is little question 
about automatics being the logical 
installation to make. 

On this subject of feed saving, a 
majority of the men interviewed 
felt that there is a saving of feed 
with automatics. More than one 
estimated the saving to be 10 per 
cent or more. 

We do not have to rely upon 
opinions of users to get an ap- 
praisal of automatic feeders. Ex- 
tensive experiments at Pennsyl- 
vania State College by Dr. G. O. 
Bressler indicate that mechanical 
feeding can be done without loss 
of broiler growth or egg produc- 
tion. Nor was there higher mor- 
tality among the layers or less 
weight at the end of the year. 

Dr. Bressler got higher egg pro- 
duction at the start with automat- 
ics. Later it leveled off. He figured 
that timid birds have a better 
chance for a “square meal” with 
the automatic feeder. 

In the Pennsylvania experi- 
ments, mechanical feeding elim- 
inated wet mash and pellet feed- 
ing, and grain feeding in the litter 


? 
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required but a few minutes once 
a day. Yet, birds laid equally as 
well when they had a fresh supply 
of mash furnished by the auto- 
matics as where attempts were 
made to stimulate consumption 
with pellets and wet mash. 

Automatics save more labor 
with broilers than with layers be- 
cause more time is required for 
filling hoppers. Feed wastage can 
be cut slightly with automatics 
because, barring breakdowns or 
mechanical difficulties, no feed is 
billed out, Brassler obsérved. 

Dr. Bressler sees more mechan- 
ical improvements ahead, and he 
also sees a bright future for the 
automatics. 

At one time we thought bulk 
feed handling would be close at 
hand and would save poultrymen 
money. It seemed to have possi- 
bilities for use with automatics. 
This hasn’t developed in New 
England, but the subject isn’t 
dead. 

Some automatics can be oper- 
ated on two or more floors from 
the same supply bin. Some at- 
tempts along this line have not 
been entirely successful so far, but 
it can be done. 





Better Grass For More Beef 


Condensed from The Cattleman 


Wayne Gard 


OWMEN who want to get 

more beef from their pas- 

tures are keeping an eye 
on what a group of scientists are 
doing on the northern outskirts 
of Dallas. These scientists are de- 
veloping grasses that will provide 
green pastures the year-round. 
They are concocting fertilizers 
that promise more and _ juicier 
roasts and steaks. 

Last fall the Texas Research 
Foundation at Renner set aside 
230 of its more than 400 acres for 
practical grazing tests. To check 
the carrying capacity of various 
grasses, it brought in twenty-five 
steers—fifteen Herefords and ten 
Santa Gertrudis. In spite of a dry 
winter, they have been thriving 
on grass alone. More cattle will be 
put on the land next fall. The 
foundation measures the results 
of its experiments in grasses, leg- 
umes, fertilizers, and management 
in terms of beef produced per 
acre. 

The test pastures which many 
cattle raisers inspected at the time 
of the Dallas convention in March, 
are intended to show that grazing 
can be profitable even in sticky 
blacklands worn out from grow- 


ing cotton for half a century, 
They are being used ,to check 
many kinds of grasses and leg- 
umes and to show the effects of 
various fertilizers. Other tests are 
in progress on ranches and farms 
in many sections of Texas. The 
findings will be useful to stockmen 
over the whole Southwest. 

“Our entire program is cen- 
tered about the cattle industry,” 
Dr. C. L. Lundell, director of the 
foundation, said recently. “In ad- 
dition to our work with grasses 
and legumes, we are devcloping 
new corn hybrids for feed and new 
oilseed crops for protein supple- 
ments. In time, there should be 
no need to ship Texas cattle north 
for feeding. They can be finished 
here.” 

Dr. Lundell is confident that 
blackland cattlemen can benefit 
by putting in grass as a crop on 
their better soil instead of merely 
using it to cover waste land. 

The foundation has fifteen test 
pastures projected — eight for 
cool-season grasses and seven for 
warm-season varieties. 

“We don’t intend to feed any of 
our cattle with cake or grain,” he 
explained. “Our intent is to finish 


Reprinted by permission from The Cattleman, 
Fort Worth, Texas, May 1951 
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them entirely with grass. The im- 
proved grasses and legumes we’re 
using should make this feasible. 
The cool-season grasses will be 
grazed from November through 
June and the warm-season peren- 
nials from May through Novem- 
ber. It will be possible to keep the 
cattle on grass twelve months of 
the year.” 

Last year the foundation 
planted seventy additional acres 
in cool-season grass mixtures, 
making a total of 120 acres. These 
were southern smooth brome, or- 
chard grass, and alta fescue. With 
them were planted two winter 
legumes—button clover and black 
medic. These cool-season grasses 
run high in protein content and 
nutritive value and have more 
body than has winter grain. In 
the peak growth in May, they 
make first-rate hay. 

This spring the grass scientists 
planted another seventy acres in 
a mixture of warm-season grasses. 
This consists of King Ranch blue- 
stem, dallis grass, Blackwell switch 
grass, and improved strains of 
sideoat grama. The legumes in 
this mixture are Madrid sweet 
clover, button clover, and black 
medic. The pastures are protected 
from grazing until the grass has 
attained a strong stand. 

The foundation makes up for 
mineral deficiencies in the soil by 
applying fertilizers. The lack of 
the right minerals in the black- 
lands, has long held back stock 


farming on twenty-six million 
acres of Texas’ best land. In pre- 
paring the seed beds for grass, the 
scientists used 400 pounds of su- 
perphosphate, 100 pounds of pot- 
ash, and 200 pounds of ammo- 
nium sulphate to the acre. 

“The super-phosphate and pot- 
ash were applied to the surface 
and plowed in to a depth of six 
inches,” Dr. Lundell reported. 
“The seed bed then was pre- 
pared in the same manner as for 
planting small grain. The grass 
seed was broadcast, then culti- 
packed with a corrugated roller 
that makes a shallow planting. 
Before the seed was planted, we 
applied the ammonium sulphate 
on the surface.” 

This practical demonstration, 
he added, will enable anyone to 
determine the cost of livestock 
farming in the blacklands. It also 
offers a means for restoring the 
fertility of the soil. It is expected 
to show blacklands ranchers and 
farmers how to put added mil- 
lions of dollars in their pockets 
through increased beef produc- 
tion. 

King Ranch bluestem, a grass 
so sturdy that it chases Johnson 
grass out of the pasture, is produc- 
ing at the foundation gross yields 
of seed worth $200 an acre. One 
of the outstanding warm-season 
perennials, it has quickly proved 
its value in the blacklands. “No 
row crop can approach its earn- 
ing power in our depleted Texas 
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soils,” said Dr. Howard B. 
Sprague, head of the agricultural 
research division at the founda- 
tion. 

Because of its excellent protein 
and phosphorous content, K-R 
bluestem makes excellent pastur- 
age. Its seed gives a lucrative cash 
crop. It also is a valuable aid in 
the rehabilitation of wornout soils. 
This grass has been grown under 
a variety of conditions, ranging 
from depleted land covered with 
Johnson grass to row plantings 
under cultivation. Although it re- 
sponds quickly to fertilizers, it is 
capable of survival and growth on 
poor soil. It goes through dry 
periods well. Its deep and exten- 
sive root system draws moisture 
from soil levels not reached by 
most grasses. It will grow almost 
anywhere in Texas. 

“We have to get back to a 
grassland economy,” declared Dr. 
Sprague. “We must find better 
grasses instead of looking for sub- 
stitutes for them. Grass is our 
basic crop. The best use of this 
grass is for livestock, which har- 
vests it without charge and con- 
verts it into something salable. 
The grazing animal never goes on 
a vacation or strikes for higher 
wages. Grass must come first. The 
stockman who buys cattle and 
then begins to worry about a feed 
supply is putting the cart before 
the horse. 

“After we find the right grasses 
and legumes, we must have the 
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most effective fertilizers for the 
particular soil and the best t 
of management. Our tests have 
shown that a properly fertilized 
pasture will produce 97 per cent 
more hay—or beef—per acre than 
one on the other side of the fence 
that is planted in the same grass 
but is left unfertilized.” 

Tests at the foundation have 
shown that grass is the most ef- 
fective tonic for tired fields. “Land 
that has done time as a five-year 
perennial pasture will give star- 
tling increases in row-crop yields, 
even over clover lands,” said Milo 
L. Cox, assistant ecologist. “That 
is because the land has been 
plowed only once, at the start of 
the five-year period. When the 
soil is not disturbed, organic mat- 
ter and humus accumulate and 
are held in reserve, like money in 
the bank. The spongy soil will 
drink in rain ten times faster than 
the packed soil of the row-crop 
field.” 

The foundation advises black- 
land farmers to start by putting 
only a small part of their acreage 
in perennial pasture. Only one 
crop of hay will be grown in the 
first year. Yet in the five-year pe- 
riod the farmer will have a gain 
in income and will have added 
to the fertility and value of his 
land. If he puts his pastures back 
in row crops, on a rotation basis, 
he will find substantial increases 
in yields, Cox asserted. 

The Texas Research Founda- 
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tion is a privately supported, non- 
profit agency. In its many fields 
and pastures and in its twenty lab- 
oratories, scientists are looking for 
new ways to rejuvenate worn-out 
soil. They are developing new 
crops for land retired from cotton. 
They are adapting oilseed crops 
and livestock feed crops to Texas 
conditions. They are working on 
problems whose solution may 
benefit many industries. 

All this is being done without 
asking taxpayers for a red cent. 
The foundation is supported by 
foresighted Texans who realize 
that progress depends on a revital- 
ized agriculture. It keeps at work 
fifty persons, including thirty top 
scientists. Most of the latter came 
from leading agricultural insti- 
tutions. 

The foundation was set up pri- 
marily to revitalize the sick soils 
of Texas. Initially, accent has 
been on the blackland prairies. 
This slice of twenty-six million 
acres forms a wide belt that ex- 
tends from the Red River south- 
ward through central Texas al- 
most to the Gulf of Mexico. Dal- 
las lies within this belt, which has 
about the area of Ohio. Its sticky, 
black soil has been devoted mainly 
to cotton growing for nearly half 
a century. As a result of this one- 
crop economy, the soil has been 
seriously depleted. In the last 
thirty years, its capacity for grow- 
ing crops has been cut in half. 

The blacklands have suffered 


not only from erosion but from 
loss of the original soil humus. 
They are short of minerals, do not 
have as much rainfall as most 
farm regions, and are low in ca- 
pacity to absorb and retain mois- 
ture. Their high clay and lime 
content keep them from respond- 
ing well to rejuvenating treat- 
ments that have been developed 
for other sections. 

In experiment fields at the 
crossroads village of Renner, six 
miles north of the Dallas city lim- 
its, the foundation is trying out 
many new fertilizers and combi- 
nations of fertilizers. In strips side 
by side, the crops given various 
treatments are watched and com- 
pared. The scientists there are also 
developing and adapting substi- 
tute crops for land retired from 
cotton. In this they are especially 
interested in oilseed crops, since 
the acreage cut in cotton has 
brought shortages for users of 
cottonseed oil and hardship for 
the operators of cottonseed mills. 

Toward this end, the founda- 
tion is trying to develop a soy- 
bean that will thrive in Texas. It 
is working toward a strain of 
sesame that will have a high yield 
and will not shatter. It is experi- 
menting with sunflowers, okra, 
castor beans, flax, and safflower. 
Soon some of these oilseed crops 
may offer blacklands farmers, un- 
der conditions of mechanized pro- 
duction, new sources of cash. 

Other research goals include 
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popcorn to supply the big South- 
western market and new corn hy- 
brids that will give bigger yields 
than the types now used. The 
foundation is breeding a white 
corn suited for milling into dry 
products such as grits, corn meal, 
and hominy. After six years of 
breeding and testing, it has de- 
veloped a white hybrid of high 
quality that yields twelve bush- 
els to the acre more than the corn 
commonly grown in northern 
Texas. Many farmers tried out 
this seed on their own land last 
year. It is being given a much 
wider distribution this year. 

The laboratories at Renner are 
among the few in the country that 
are applying atomic energy to 
agricultural research. Under con- 
tract with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the foundation re- 
ceives radioisotopes from Oak 
Ridge. It converts these into ra- 
dioactive adenine and _ various 
compounds. Some are used in de- 
veloping insecticides and weed 
killers. Others are added to phos- 
phorus as a tracer to show the de- 
gree to which plants absorb and 
use this important fertilizer. Still 
others are shipped to laboratories 
elsewhere in the country to be 
used in cancer studies and other 
research. 

Part of the foundation’s re- 
search is done under a series of 
fellowships. These are awarded to 
young scientists who are work- 
ing toward master’s or doctor’s 
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degrees in universities over the 
country. Each fellow is paid $2. 
400 a year for his living, plus $600 
for tuition, travel, and supplies, 
The fellowships are financed by 
individuals or corporations inter- 
ested in restoring soil productivity, 
They are devoted to research in 
soils, plant breeding, corn hybrids, 
grasses, alfalfa, oilseed crops, and 
fertilizers. 

Findings of the research at Ren- 
ner are made available to county 
agents, conservation leaders, and 
other interested persons. Recently, 
in response to many requests, the 
foundation began offering serv- 
ices to individual. farmers and 
ranchmen on a cost basis. It sends 
out an expert who tests the soil 
and recommends special ferti- 
lizers, types of grass, crop rota- 
tions, and conservation steps. 

The initial interest of the foun- 
dation in the blacklands has not 
kept it from broader fields. Many 
of its findings can be applied to 
other parts of the South and 
Southwest. The foundation is 
handling three biennial prizes of 
$5,000 each which the Hoblitzelle 
Foundation of Dallas has set up to 
encourage agriculture. These will 
go to Texans and others who 
make important discoveries or 
make other contributions to the 


advancement of farming and 
ranching. 
Louis Bromfield, who now 


farms and ranches in Texas as 
well as in Ohio, recently de- 
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dared that this foundation “‘is 


in the United States and perhaps 


EEPING cows comfortable to 
kK maintain milk production 

and cow health has become 
increasingly important to dairy- 
men. The general improving and 
tightening of stables and adding 
high producing cows has changed 
ventilation requirements. 

These facts prompted the Rural 
Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Electric Association to cooperate 
with Pennsylvania State College 
and farmers in a search for better 
ventilation procedures. After a 
season of trying higher and higher 
volumes of air in stables and 
studying its movement and ef- 
fects, this group set out to sce if 
their findings fulfilled the dairy- 
men’s needs. Last year 35 instal- 
lations were made in stanchion 
type stables throughout the state. 
Air volumes up to 250 cfm for 
each 1000 Ib animal weight (1 
animal unit) were exhausted from 
the various stables. 

A genuine effort was made in 
these studies to arrive at sound 
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in the world. It has provided a 
the finest institution of its kind pattern for getting research ap- 
plied to the soil.” 


¥ 


Barn Ventilation 


Condensed from Electricity-On-The-Farm Magazine 


J]. B. Stere 


Agricultural Engineer 


principles which could be used as 
a basis for planning other instal- 
lations. Many temperature read- 
ings were taken at different points 
throughout each stable. Air move- 
ment was studied by using arti- 
ficial smoke. A special room was 
built in the Agricultural Engi- 
neering laboratory for accurately 
studying the performance of dif- 
ferent fresh air inlets, 

Broadly these studies showed 
that 200 cfm for each animal unit 
gave good cow comfort for the six 
month period from November 
through April. This is 314 times 
the amount of air previously rec- 
ommended for winter ventilation. 
This volume of air did not keep 
the stable temperature at the de- 
sired 50° during long periods of 
warm winter weather. This high 
volume of air, properly controlled, 
however, carried off the excess 
heat from around the cow, pro- 
viding the comfort to maintain 
feed consumption, thereby main- 
taining milk production and good 


Reprinted by permission from Electricity-On-The Farm Magazine, 
New York City, New York, November 1950 
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health. Recommendations for in- 
sulating and operating a ventilat- 
ing system that will provide cow 
comfort for a six month period 
with minimum attention are de- 
scribed in this article. 


Steps for Installing System 


1. Check all doors and win- 
dows for tightness of fit. Close 
large openings that produce drafts 
and may cause short circuiting of 
air to the fan. Provide tight doors 
for hay and silo chutes. Repair 
broken windows. Close old gravity 
ventilating ducts. 

2. Provide ceiling insulation to 
prevent dripping, if ceiling is only 
single boarding and hay or straw 
is not stored overhead. 

3. Determine yolume of air 
needed. Multiplying the number 
of 1000 lb. animal units by 200 
cfm gives the maximum air vol- 
ume needed. Multiplying the 
number of units by 30 cfm gives 
the minimum air volume for cold 
weather. 

4. Select fan or fans that will 
deliver the volume of air needed 
at a resistance of 4” water pres- 
sure. If the fan is equipped with 
shutters and rated for the air it 
will deliver with the shutters in 
place, then the fan capacity 
should be known at .02” of re- 
sistance. Automatic shutters 


should be installed on all fans. 
Thermostats should be used to 
control operation of the fan. 

5. Install fan or fans in cold- 
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est area of stable. Calf and ma. 
ternity pens are usually located 
in this area and the cow heat can 
be used to keep this area warm, 

6. Operate fan for several days, 
During this time observe the air 
movement in the stable. In all of 
the installations studied over 80% 
of the air entered the stable 
through small cracks. If there are 
areas in the stable where the tem- 
perature is high and the odors 
strong, fresh air inlets will be 
needed. A high resistant type inlet 
which requires little or no ad- 
justment should be installed. 

7. Develop the habit of keep- 
ing ali doors and windows closed. 
Such large openings permit the air 
to by-pass part of the stable and 
also are causes of dangerous 
drafts. 

Equipment costs range between 
$4.00 and $17.00 per cow. The 
size of herd and the number of re- 
finements used are the chief deter- 
mining factors in the cost. 

This new requirement of stable 
ventilation has been satisfactorily 
met with the higher air volume 
and less complicated installation. 
The older needs such as keeping 
the building dry, providing com- 
fort for farmer and cow in cold 
weather, automatically feeding 
the 220 Ibs. of air that each cow 
breathes, and using the heat of 
animal and nature to evenly warm 
the building have been improved 
by the higher volume and more 
positive control of air movement. 
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Keep Your Herd Clean 





Condensed from Farm Journal 


Claude W. Gifford 


t’s hard to imagine how bad 
brucellosis can be if you’ve 
never had it in your herd, But 

just talk to someone who has 
lived with it—he’ll tell you that 
it’s the most heart-breaking dis- 
ease to strike a farm. 

Those who have watched this 
“yellow plague” sweep through 
their herds know what it means 
to have a clean herd and keep it 
clean. And you can keep brucel- 
losis out! 

Sometimes it’s a mystery how 
the disease pops up in a clean 
herd; most times it’s no mystery 
at all. “By far the most common 
way of spreading brucellosis is 
buying it when you bring in new 
cattle from herds you don’t know 
much about,” says Dr. A. K. Kut- 
tler, who has worked with the dis- 
ease for 20 years and now heads 
brucellosis control for the USDA. 

The most likely carriers are 
heifers of breeding age or cows 
bought from strange herds. Calves 
that have had milk from infected 
cows within the past 30 days are 
also dangerous. 

If buying the disease were the 
only way brucellosis is spread, it 
would be simple to control. You 
could just sit tight and not buy 
any animals—or be _ especially 


careful to buy clean stock. But 
the infection can and does spread 
in other ways—just often enough 
so that you can’t relax and feel 
sure that your clean herd is going 
to stay clean. 

Cattle pick up the infection, al- 
though less often, from: diseased 
livestock across fence lines; dis- 
eased hogs; trucks and box cars 
that have been carrying diseased 
livestock; cow-and-calf buyers or 
salesmen who call on you after 
visiting an infected farm or auc- 
tion; stagnant water, or slow-mov- 
ing streams that pass by infected 
farms; grazing on infected pas- 
tures; infected carcasses dragged 
in by dogs or foxes; exposure at 
fairs; artificial insemination from 
infected bulls; visitors who bring 
germs on their shoes and clothing; 
visiting other farms yourself and 
bringing the disease home with 
you; careless veterinarians or milk 
testers who don’t scrub and disin- 
fect their boots or wear clean 
clothes; and even (once in a long 
while) by ticks and flies, and birds. 

That’s a long list of ways that 
brucellosis can “hitch-hike” its 
way onto your farm. But it’s not 
as bad as it sounds. Fortunately, 
they’re not the main highways 
over which the disease travels. 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, July 1951 
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Here’s how you can be surer to 
keep your herd clean: 

If you buy recently tested cattle 
from a clean herd—and you ought 
to buy only this kind—keep them 
separated from your own herd 
until they pass a retest 30 days 
later. If you have to buy untested 
cattle, keep them separated from 
your herd, test them immediately, 
and retest 60 days later, before 
you turn them in with the others. 

Whenever you buy pregnant 
cows—tested or untested—keep 
them away from your own cattle 
until they calve. Then test them a 
few days later, and again in 30 
days, before adding them to your 
herd. 

If you buy dairy or beef calves 
that have been sucking cows that 
might be infected, isolate the 
calves for at least 30 days. The 
calves themselves are resistant to 
brucellosis, but they might be 
passing a heavy dose of the germs 
through their digestive systems. 

It’s a good idea to buy only 
calves that have been vaccinated 
with Strain 19 at from 6 to 8 
months of age. If you get younger 
calves, you can have them vacci- 
nated at this age. 

Remember that you nearly al- 
ways buy the disease. So when 
you must buy an animal, make 
sure you know the herd it’s from. 
Your safest buy is from a certified 
brucellosis-free herd: next best 
from a herd negative to the test 
within 90 days. Even so, retest as 
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above. 

It’s usually safe to use well. 
drained pasture, free from shade, 
within three months after infected 
cattle are taken out. (To be on the 
safe side, fence off shaded areas 
for another three months.) If 
there are clumps of manure lying 
around from infected cattle, drag 
the pasture and break them up so 
that the sun can get at the germs, 

Infected bulls can spread the 
disease as well as infected cows, 
and these bulls may become ster- 
ile. It may sound strange, but a 
bull almost never spreads brucel- 
losis when he breeds a cow, but it’s 
sometimes spread by artificial in- 
semination. (The difference is in 
where semen is placed.) 

Even a bull that serves a clean 
cow just after breeding a diseased 
cow usually doesn’t infect the 
clean cow. The infected cow in 
most cases doesn’t have Brucella 
germs in her genital tract longer 
than 60 days after calving—and 
ordinarily cows aren’t bred until 
two or three months after calving. 

Keep cattle away from hogs 
that might be infected. Cattle get 
the disease from hogs, although 
not as easily as from other cattle. 
The same is true for hogs—they 
can get it from cattle, but not as 
easily as from each other. 

The Brucella suis germ is the 
kind most commonly found in 
hogs. When cattle get suis germs, 
they usually don’t abort, but the 
germs concentrate in their udders. 
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Suis germs make the milk ex- 
tremely dangerous to people. 

If you suspect that a visitor 
might infect your cattle, don’t 
hesitate to keep him away from 
your herd—or at least out of the 
feed alleys. You have too much of 
an investment at stake. 

“No veterinarian should get too 
busy to scrub his shoes and wear 
clean clothes; if so, he should get 
out of the profession,” says Dr. 
R. A. Hendershott, himself a vet- 
erinarian, and secretary of the 
United States Livestock Sanitary 
Association. Any farmer should 
come right out and tell a careless 
veterinarian that he’s endangering 
the health of his herd. 

You can keep cattle away from 
fence lines where there’s danger 
of infection by stringing an elec- 
tric fence inside the fence line. Or 
you might make a permanent 
double fence to keep your cattle 
away from the neighbor’s. Or 
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arrange to grow cultivated crops 
next to dangerous fence lines. 

You can save yourself some 
headaches by fencing cattle away 
from ponds, or slow-moving 
streams that may carry infection 
from upstream. 

Grow your own replacement 
calves, and you'll be a whole lot 
safer, It’s also good insurance to 
vaccinate them with Strain 19 at 
from 6 to 8 months of age. 

You can keep a clean herd right 
in the midst of infection, but it’s 
much easier when your neighbor 
cleans up his herd, too. And that 
long list of the ways brucellosis 
spreads ought to teach us one 
thing: we can’t afford to keep 
permanent brucellosis infections in 
the neighborhood. 

To be safe, we have to stamp 
out this treacherous, costly disease 
threat—first in our communities 
and counties, then in our states, 
finally from the entire country. 
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Sprayed Frost Hurries Harvest 


Condensed from Capper’s Farmer 


Ralph L. Foster 


ARVEST drying, or artificial 
frost, got lots of attention 
in the soybean belt last fall. 

Planting was late in many places. 
Fields were wet much of the 


summer. By September many 
fields were well hidden by weeds. 
It was one of those seasons when 
ordinary combining had to wait 
until weeds dried after a killing 


Reprinted by permission from Capper’s Farmer, 
Topeka, Kansas, February 1951 
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frost. Conditions indicated loss of 
many shattered beans. If chemical 
drying would save them farmers 
were willing to try. 

There is not much question 
about success of harvest drying in 
clean soybeans. Leaves can be 
dried and combining stepped up 1 
or 2 weeks with a spray of penta- 
chlorophenol concentrate in oil. 
The debate is on how to do the 
job in weedy fields. That is where 
artificial frost is needed most. 
When weeds have to be killed and 
dried by weather, combining 
sometimes must be delayed until 
November and December. Then 
many beans are lost by shattering. 

The impression that chemical 
drying of soybeans in the field 
increases production is erroneous. 
The crop is made and well ma- 
tured before spray can be safely 
applied. Advantage is in more 
bushels saved and perhaps a 
higher price received on the 
early market. 

Research men who have been 
working with materials that may 
hurry harvest conditioning of 
beans have results that look 
“promising.” But they have no 
recommendations ready yet. Bean 
growers have been encouraged to 
try harvest drying by results ob- 
tained by flax and alfalfa seed 
producers in California and 


Arizona. By killing weeds in flax 
and drying leaves and stems of the 
alfalfa plant, the crops can be 
direct-combined and the job of 
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windrowing eliminated. 

Weeds were first dried in flax jy 
California trials with a dinitm 
compound in Diesel oil in 1947, 
Next year, in a divided field 
sprayed flax combined direct made 
8.4 bushels more an acre than the 
untreated crop that was wind. 
rowed and combined. Seed grow. 
ers are drying their alfalfa with 
dinitros and pentachlorophenol » 
the standing crop may be com. 
bined. That is an interesting devel. 
opment to Great Plains farmen 
who often have their windrowed 
seed crop tumbled and shattered 
by the wind. 

Ever since 2,4-D came into use, 
farmers in the Ohio Valley of 
Kentucky and Indiana have been 
trying to knock down weeds in 
soybeans. Trouble is, 2,4-D kilk 
beans also, and is too slow acting 
to do the drying job on weeds 
after beans are mature enough to 
escape damage. Ohio Valley farm- 
ers have found they can spray 
2,4-D on corn by plane to kill 
weeds and vines so mechanical 
pickers can operate earlier and 
with less difficulty. They want 
something that will do a similar 
job in preparing soybeans for 
combining. 

Pentachlorophenol, the chem- 
ical that preserves wood and fence 
posts, is getting the most farm 
attention as a bean drier. Farmer 
in southern Indiana treated sev- 
eral thousand acres with “penta” 
in 1950. Interest also has spread 
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from Carrollton, Illinois, where 
H. I. Cohn of Valley Farms, 
tested it on 550 acres of soys in 
the Illinois River bottom in 1949. 
A few other men in the locality 
tried it on a smaller scale. 

Cohn sprayed a third of his 
crop last fall and had planted 
wheat on some of his bean ground 
by mid-September, Besides giving 
time to plant a winter cover crop, 
stepped-up harvest permits the 
grower to take advantage of 
higher early season prices. Har- 
vest-dried beans are less likely to 
deteriorate in storage because 
moisture content is lower. 

Weeds were so bad in one 
Valley Farms field in 1949, that 
abandonment was considered be- 
cause combining seemed almost 
impossible. However, after a spray 
had given the effect of a killing 
frost, the combine saved 35 bushels 
of beans an acre. ; 

Proper dosage is an unsettled 
point of chemical harvest-drying. 
How much to apply will depend 
on variety, amount and kind of 
weed infestation and _ perhaps 
weather. Most farm applications 
last fall were at 2 gallons an acre. 
Some got good results but others 
felt 2 gallons was not enough. One 
flying service that treated 2,000 
acres in Illinois and Indiana ap- 
plied 2 gallons an acre on clean, 
and 3 gallons on weedy beans. 
Double those amounts would have 
been better, the manager felt. 
Beans were ready to harvest 10 
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days after treatment on the farm 
of R. R. Decker, Knox county, 
Indiana. On September 20 he 
sprayed 125 acres, 2 gallons an 
acre. A heavy rain fell half an 
hour after treatment, yet the 
beans were combined 10 days 
later. Another 22-acre field, quite 
weedy, was given 3 gallons an 
acre. It was harvested 10 days 
after spraying. 

Howard Riggs, Logan county, 
Illinois, got the results he wanted 
with a 2-gallon application by 
plane. His field was clean and, in 
spite of rainy weather after spray- 
ing, his beans ripened fast enough 
to be combined in time to prepare 
the ground for winter wheat. 

Farmers who expected to see 
weeds turn brown and dry with 
a 2-gallon dose an acre were 
disappointed. However, that did 
not necessarily mean the crop was 
not in condition to harvest. A field 
heavily infested with cockleburs 
was combined without trouble a 
few days after treatment at 2 gal- 
lons an acre on Valley Farms. 
Cohn said the chemical made the 
weeds brittle so they went thru 
the machine easily. However, a 
2-gallon application doesn’t do 
much to smartweed. 

Most farm applications were 
made by plane in 1950. High 
clearance ground spray rigs also 
may be used if rows are wide 
enough to prevent crushing. 


Special shields to protect plants 
were mounted in front of wheels 
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on rigs used in Illinois Experiment 
Station tests. 

Cost of treatment will deter- 
mine how widely harvest drying 
of soybeans is adopted. The 2-gal- 
lon plane application was made 
for $3.15, including chemical, by 
one company in Illinois, last fall. 
The commercial mix of pentachlo- 
rophenol was 90 cents a gallon. In 
deciding whether to dry his crop 
the soybean grower will weigh the 
expected benefits against cost. 

Proper timing of the application 
is highly important, says R. F. 
Fuelleman, agronomist, Illinois 
Experiment Station, who is work- 
ing with various defoliating and 
harvest-drying chemicals. Best 
time to spray beans is when they 
are loosening in the pod and 
leaves are turning yellow. Too 
early an application will shrivel 
beans and reduce yields. 

Besides pentachlorophenol, 
Fuelleman and his associates 
are testing potassium thiocynate, 
borax chlorate, 2,4-D, and en- 
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one of the maleic acid derivatives, 

One of the unanswered ques- 
tions on harvest drying is, “How 
will it effect germination of seed?” 
“Will it influence oil content?” 
is another. “Will the chemical 
affect quality of the bean for 
human food or livestock feed?” 
Tests have shown that preharvest 
spraying of alfalfa and flax does 
not damage germination qualities. 
What various chemicals will do to 
soybeans is the object of research 
now. 

When a chemical that can be 
applied in economical dosages and 
that causes no bad effects is found, 
harvest drying likely will get the 
green light from experiment sta- 
tions. Then farmers will have one 
more tool available to overcome 
unfavorable weather, reduce labor 
and improve production. 

In the meantime trials are con- 
tinuing with clovers, lespedeza, 
cowpeas and mungbeans to see if 
chemicals will take the place of 
frost in conditioning them for 


dophthalic acid, the latter being harvest. 


Do You Know? 


A total of 275,000,000 bushels of white or Irish potatoes are 
consumed in the United States per year, or approximately 125 
pounds per person. 





—Your Health 
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Trailing Raspberry—Versatile Plant 


Condensed from Soil Conservation 


Fred P. Eshbaugh 


Soil Conservation Service 


them very much. They do 

a variety of things, from 
keeping woodchucks out of the 
garden to controlling erosion and 
providing lots of fruit for the 
family.” 

Thus, Adolph Habrich, who 
lives near Pawnee City, Nebraska, 
in the Turkey Creek Soil Conser- 
vation District, describes this 
plant which is relatively new in 
the United States but is showing 
promise for erosion control on 
tough sites in certain areas. 

And the site for the Habrich 
planting of trailing raspberries 
was tough—a barren east bank of 
a natural drainage below his farm 
pond, with soil known locally as 
“buckshot gumbo,” in full sun 
most of the day and exposed to 
intense afternoon heat in sum- 
mer. 

The 100 plants he got from the 
Soil Conservation Service in the 
spring of 1938 seemed so puny, 
Habrich relates, that he didn’t 
have the heart to put them out on 
their own. Instead, he put them in 
his garden where in a single sea- 
son they doubled in number by 
producing new plants at the tips. 


gi ts raspberries? I like 


The following spring he planted 
them on that barren bank. 

Today the plants cover a quar- 
ter of an acre and would have 
spread more if it hadn’t been 
necessary to control them to pre- 
vent their encroaching on the gar- 
den space. The fruit they produce, 
Habrich reports, is so good that it 
is a “special occasion” dish with 
his family. 

Habrich’s experience, and the 
experience of others, gives some 
idea of the usefulness of trailing 
raspberries. Apparently they are 
cosmopolitan so far as soils and 
site locations are concerned, but 
have not proved adapted, in Ne- 
braska and Kansas at least, in 
areas where there is less than 24 
inches of annual precipitation. 
They have grown well on poor 
Dakota Sandstone soils in Lancas- 
ter and Saunders Counties, Ne- 
braska, and on deep loess soils in 
Brown County, Kansas. 

At the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice nursery at Manhattan, Kan- 
sis, the trailing raspberries have 
grown vigorously in deep sandy 
soils, and in a gully planting of 
note. 

This land is steeply rolling and 


Reprinted by permission from Soil Conservation, 
Washington, D. C., July 1951 
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subject to severe erosion but is 
considered one of the better or- 
chard soils in Kansas. One hun- 
dred trailing raspberry plants 
were set out in 1942 in an active 
gully on the Dubach farm along 
with hundred black lo- 
cust and catalpa seedlings. 

No attention was given to this 
planting, but the plants thrived 
and spread in nearly full shade 
beneath the locust and catalpa 
trees. They also have crept out 
into the open along the gully 
banks and are moving up the 
gully. 

Although the gully is still active 
above where the planting was 
made, it has been checked effec- 
tively in the planted area. 

One of the wildlife-area plant- 
ings was made in 1942 by J. C. 
McGill, a cooperator with the 
Lancaster Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, at his farm near Waverly, 
Nebraska. Two hundred trailing 
raspberry plants were set as an 
outside border on the south and 
west of a wildlife area that is 
fenced out of a brome-grass pas- 
ture. This is also a tough site, 
since the farm has a Dakota sand- 
outcrop, and the fenced 
area has a mixture of hardwoods, 
shrubs, and conifers. 

The trailing raspberry plants 
have spread into a belt about 30 
feet wide around the wildlife area 
and are moving inside it among 
hackberry, buffaloberry, sand- 
cherry, buckthorn, ash, mulberry, 


several 


stone 
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and cedar. Nor have the raspberry 
plants shown any inclination to 
retreat before brome grass. 

Here, too, the fruit produced 
by the trailing raspberries is pop- 
ular in the neighborhood. Mrs. 
McGill said that if the family 
should move, some trailing rasp- 
berry plants would be taken along, 

A native of Japan, trailing 
raspberry was first introduced into 
the United States in 1929 by P. 
H. Dorsett and J. W. Morse, ex- 
plorers of the division of plant ex- 
ploration and introduction of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. It is a 
true trailing red raspberry, cor- 
rectly identified as Rubus parvi- 
folius, or crimson-flowered trailing 
raspberry. The fruit is attractive 
in color, size, and flavor. There 
is little or no bloom on the fruit, 
which closely resembles that of a 
dewberry (trailing blackberry) in 
the darker-fruited strains. 

Soon after its introduction in 
testing stations in Maryland and 
North Carolina, plants were dis- 
tributed to nurseries in many lo- 
calities for observation and test- 
ing. It was hoped by recipients 
of the early allocations that they 
had at last been freed of the worry 
and care of producing an accept- 
able raspberry for general use 
outside the recognized commer- 
cial berry-growing districts. 

There were several qualities on 
which to base these hopes. The 
plant is hardy, shade- and sun- 
tolerant, vigorous, free from dis- 
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ease, and it will grow in a wide 
range of soils and under variable 
rainfall and temperature condi- 
tions. It roots from the tips of 
canes. Under undisturbed field 
conditions, it spreads rapidly and 
forms a dense cover for protec- 
tion of soil and wildlife. 

Two employees of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, L. E. Smedley 
at Pawnee City and D. E. Hut- 
chinson of Lincoln, pioneered in 
planting trailing raspberry for soil 
conservation in this region. Miss 
Eva M. McMillen, home eco- 
nomist at Kansas State College, 
conducted tests on the quality of 
the fruit. She made pie, tarts, 
jam, jelly, and juice and also 
served fresh fruit. These all got 
a high rating from a testing com- 
mittee in the home-economics de- 
partment. 

Experiences with trailing rasp- 
berry supply no indication that it 
can equal grasses and kudzu as a 
soil cover, but it certainly has 
special uses in localities where it 
is adapted. Nor are large plant- 
ings needed to supply fruit for a 
family. A small area of wasteland, 
a gully in a pasture, a nook near 
the farmstead, part of the area 
around a fenced pond, a border 
along a windbreak, will do. 

Spacing of plants can be varied 
to fit the planter’s equipment, 
especially if the planting is to be 
cultivated for a year or more. In 
general, a 6-by-6-foot spacing of 
the plants will produce a good 
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cover in 2 or 3 years. But an even 
wider spacing may be used, since 
the canes which may be some- 
what branched, often extend 6 to 
8 feet from the crown. 

Some observers have reported 
poor fruit production from trail- 
ing raspberry plants. This may 
be due to a combination of factors, 
such as heredity, late freezes, poor 
pollination conditions, dry weath- 
er, or low plant vigor. To avoid 
hereditary causes, it is best to use 
only plants grown from the seed 
from proved sources. Plants from 
Willard, N. C., were used for the 
foundation stock at the Soil Con- 
servation Service nursery at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, from which have 
come the plants distributed to soil 
conservation districts in the 
Northern Great Plains. No shy 
bearing due to heredity has been 
experienced with them. 

A few general statements, by 
way of summary: 

1. Trajling raspberry is not 
too particular about soil fertil- 
ity and will grow on a wide range 
of soils east of the 24-inch rain- 
fall line. 

2. Initial plantings require 
some form of cultivation for at 
least 2 years in order to compete 
with other vegetation. 

3. The plant is moderately 
shade-tolerant and will grow un- 
derneath and along the edges 
of tree and shrub rows. 

4. Established plantings pro- 


vide excellent ground cover and 
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are especially useful in wildlife 
areas in providing nesting and 
feeding places for birds and small 
game. 

5. The fruit is of acceptable 
quality and is suitable for making 
pie, jelly, jam, and fresh desserts. 

6. The plant is quite resistant 
to bramble diseases and is not 
greatly damaged by insects and 
rodents. 

7. New plants may be obtained 
from seed or from cane tips 
covered with soil in midsummer. 

8. Old plantings, if renovated, 
may regain vigor and fruit pro- 
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duction. Renovation is accom. 
plished by cutting out old canes, 
thinning plants, applying fertil. 
izer if needed, and frequent tillage 
after plowing between rows, up 
to the time canes start rooting. 

It is entirely possible that nat- 
ural segregation or local adapta- 
tion may occur over a period of 
years to add strains that may have 
wider adaptability than the pres. 
ent strains. This would be desir. 
able, since the performance of 
trailing raspberry indicates that it 
could well be used to a greater 
extent. 
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Better Calf Pens 


A good 20 percent of our dairy calves never reach market 
as vealers or grow up as replacements. Most of the losses are 
due to diseases and pests. One of the big reasons why more 
dairy calves die than beef calves is that they are confined to 
pens under unsanitary conditions. 

A striking example of what dairy calves will do if given a 
chance has been shown in an experiment at the United States 
Regional Animal Disease Laboratory at Auburn, Alabama. 
In this region, coccidiosis, white scours, and pneumonia are 
big calf killers. In this study, calves were kept in individual 
portable pens. These pens are 5’x10’ in size and 3’ high. 
A shed roof covers one end. The only labor involved is moving 
the pens uphill to a fresh site once a week. 

Of 177 calves raised in these pens, only 11 percent were lost 
from all causes, although all the pens were deliberately in- 
fected with coccidia. Dairymen in the area now using the pens 
report calf losses of less than 10 percent. Dr. B. T. Simms, chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, believes these pens would 
pay off in all parts of the country.—J.K.M., U.S.D.A. 
—Successful Farming 
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Packaged Pigs 





Condensed from The Farmer 


Robert G. Rupp 


EANLING in a _ package? 
Or pig in a poke? 


Start talking about pig 
hatcheries and you get arguments 
both ways. Some are wary... 
“disease will wipe them out”... 
“a good farmer can raise his own 
cheaper.” 

Others like them .. . “pigs 
when I want them” . . . “no more 
overhead in farrowing equip- 
ment” .. . “saves me work.” 

Argue either way you like, but 
rest assured on one point. Pig 
hatcheries are here. They’re 
springing up like mushrooms af- 
ter a rain. What’s more, demand 
for pigs is ahead of supply. 

Weix Farms, Sun Prairie, Wis- 
consin, produced 3,000 pigs in 
1950. Last spring they had orders 
for 15,000 and inquiries from as 
far away as England and Hawaii. 
More than 49,000 shares have 
been taken out in a Peace River, 
Canada, cooperative by some 400 
Minnesota, Iowa and South Da- 
kota farmers. 

Why are hatcheries popular? 
Because they are filling a need, 
which incidentally, may grow 
even greater as farm labor be- 
comes more scarce. 


Hatcheries, which should more 
correctly be called “pig nur- 
series,” are specializing in turning 
out healthy weanling pigs—cas- 
trated, vaccinated and ready for 
the feed-lot. They save farmers 
the headache of keeping sows; the 
risk of high death losses those first 
48 hours when 30% of all young 
pigs die. 

How safe are hatcheries? 

Probably their biggest problem 
is disease. Transmissable gastro- 
enteritis wiped out one outfit try- 
ing to develop a hybrid hog. 
Erysipelas, or any of the other 
diseases that spring up so readily 
when swine numbers are concen- 
trated, could put the curse on a 
hatchery. 

Too, the hatchery operator 
must have enough ability to select 
sows for big litters and produce 
pigs with the genetic potential 
to grow fast. He must turn out 
well-fed, thrifty weanlings that 
do well even in the hands of a 
poor feeder. His pigs must sell at 
close to a farmer’s own production 
cost. Figures vary, but today’s 
average producer, if he saves six 
pigs per litter, will have something 
over $10 tied up in each one by 
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weaning time. 

Let’s take a look at some of 
these hatcheries. They all follow 
the same general pattern; have 
the same general problems—al- 
though the Canadian cooperative 
differs somewhat in the details. 

Take the Weix Farms at Sun 
Prairie. Oldest in the Corn Belt, 
it has 200 sows split between two 
farms. Each sow produces two lit- 
ters a year, with pigs arriving in 
all except winter holiday months. 

Farrowing houses have 6’ x 11’ 
pens, each containing a one-hole 
self-feeder, automatic waterer, 
guard rail and an electric heat 
lamp. All are cleaned daily and 
feed added when needed. 

Before a sow enters a pen she 
is thoroughly scrubbed and the 
pen steam cleaned. She goes in 
five days before farrowing and 
stays there until her pigs are 
eight weeks old. They are then 
weaned and the sow immediately 
rebred. 

Pigs are castrated at three 
weeks of age, weaned at eight, and 
sold at nine. During the last weck, 
they are started on grain, vac- 
cinated for cholera with BTV, de- 
wormed and treated for mange. 
They are also transferred to a 
third farm; the only one on which 
buyers, visitors or trucks are per- 
mitted. 

In addition to this safeguard, 
pigs showing disorder of any kind 
are immediately quarantined, 
Animals purchased into the herd 
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are also tested, 
quarantined. 

Weanlings are sold by weight. 
Those weighing 40 pounds are $16 
each, 50-pounders are $17, and 
those 60 pounds or over (two to 
three weeks older) go for $18. 

The pigs are from line-bred 
Hampshire sows and _ crossbred 
boars. Replacement gilts, all from 
the Weix herd, come from sows 
that have raised two litters of nine, 
weighing 40 pounds each at eight 
weeks. Boars—Spotted Polands, 
inbred Black Polands, inbred 
Yorkshires and inbred Beltsvilles 
—are picked for proven rate of 
gain. 

That combination turns out 
what Al Haller, farm manager, 
calls “not exactly fancy pigs, 
but having better-than-average 
chances of making 40 pounds in 
eight weeks.” 

Glenn Neal at Cottonwood has 
150 sows and, expects to have a 
total unit of 400 in two years. 

Neal has Durocs, Hampshires, 
Spotted Poland Chinas, some 
Chester Whites and a few Min- 
nesota No. 1’s. Pigs will be cross- 
bred, some of them three ways, for 
hybrid vigor. Litter size, milk flow 
and gain records are kept, for 
Neal, like Haller, is aiming at an 
efficient, fast-gaining feeder pig. 

Farrowings are every two 
months, with sows bred to pro- 
duce five litters, of at least eight 
pigs weaned, every two years. 
Pigs are given a reduced iron 
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tablet at about five days and their 
needle teeth clipped. They are 
castrated when one to two wecks 
old, vaccinated for cholera at 
three weeks and weaned at eight. 
During the five days between 
weaning and selling they are given 
sodium sulfathiazole to clear up 
any necrotic condition which 
might exist. 

Sanitation measures include 
washing sows at a “shower,” 
scrubbing pens with boiling lye 
water and spraying with disinfec- 
tant. Not a pig has been lost so 
far. Any new foundation stock will 
be quarantined and sows put on 
rotation pasture during summer 
months, 

Visitors and buyers can view 
their prospective — purchases 
through a glass window but will 
not be allowed beyond the hatch- 
ery office. 

Such is the typical Corn Belt 
hatchery. Owner operated, locally 
situated, it sells pigs 5 to 200 
miles from where they are pro- 
duced. 

How does the Peace River Pig 
Hatchery stack up? 

Briefly, it has the advantage of 
plenty of cheap land, the disad- 
vantage of being 1,800 miles (five 
shipping days) from its market. 

Located in pioneer country, it 
lies 500 miles northwest of Ed- 
monton, Alberta, near the north- 
ern border of the Province of 
British Columbia. The farm is 20 


miles west of Dawson Creek, some 


1,800 railroad miles from Tracy, 
Minnesota, and 1,900 from Le- 
Mars,, Iowa, the two U. S. head- 
quarters. 

The pigs, all Yorkshires, will be 
shipped down in specially fitted 
refrigerator cars. Each car will be 
double or triple decked, with a 
total capacity of possibly 1,200 
pigs. No heating system is planned 
but a ventilator-regulator will 
keep the temperature, from heat 
given off by the pigs, at close to 
45 degrees. An attendant in each 
car will feed and water the pigs 
enroute. 

The trip is expected to take five 
days. 

The Peace River hatchery is a 
cooperative, set up on a one-pig- 
for-one-share basis. Farmers buy 
as many shares, or memberships 
as Malcolm Nash, Minnesota, rep- 
resentative, calls them, as they 
want pigs. Maximum number of 
shares to any one farmer is 800 
and he must agree to buy pigs 
three years. 

The Co-op is to be divided into 
units of 200,000 shares each, with 
no limit on the number of event- 
ual units. The first unit is now 
about one-fourth completed— 
something like 49,000 shares to 
between 400 and 500 farmers. A 
board of directors has _ been 
elected, with J. E. Hawley, for- 
mer hatchery owner-operator, at 
the head. 

Operations are being planned 
on this quarter-unit basis for the 
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present. Probably no more units 
will be started, according to in- 
formation given the Securities 
Division of the Minnesota De- 
partment of Commerce, until this 
first quarter-unit proves itself. 

Cost of a share, as of Jan. 1, is 
$6.50—$2 down, $2 more in 90 
days and the balance 60 days af- 
ter that. Dividends, based on num- 
ber of pigs bought through the 
years, will go into the shares until 
each is worth $10. Farmers are 
now being issued interim certi- 
ficates when they make the first 
payment to show money has been 
deposited. When the entire $6.50 
is paid, a share certificate will be 
issued. 

The weanlings themselves will 
cost “one-fifth the market price 
of a 240-pound butcher hog at 
time and place of delivery, plus 
possible small duty charge, and 
serum treatment cost if given at 
the hatchery,” to quote the con- 
tract. Taking a market price of 
$22, each pig would come to 
$10.56. Nash expects duty will 
be one cent a pound, which would 
bring the delivered price of a 35- 
pound weanling to $10.91, if 
bought at current market prices. 

The pigs won’t be vaccinated 
for cholera, except possibly with 
single dose serum, because Can- 
adian laws won’t allow live vac- 
cine inside the Dominion. So if 
you want double-dose vaccina- 
tion, add a dollar more per pig 
when you get them home. That 
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puts the total cost at about $12. 

At present the Co-op has some. 
thing like 500 sows, plus gilts and 
some 40 log buildings. Plank. 
floored, one and two stories high, 
the buildings were originally put 
up by Hawley for the hatchery 
he operated 20 years before start. 
ing the cooperative. New, three. 
story, quonset-type barns are 
planned for future expansion, 
They will be ventilated, insulated 
and will have central heating to 
take the chill off incoming air, 
which sometimes gets to 55° be- 
low. 

Farrowings will be every month 
in special farrowing crates. 

Pigs will be kept in the farrow- 
ing crates two weeks, then moved 
to 7’ x 7’ pens, where they will be 
started on ground hulled oats, 
powdered whey, fish oil and min- 
eral. Needle teeth will be pulled 
and the pigs castrated prior to 
being weaned at eight weeks. 
They will be shipped two or three 
days later, so as to arrive for de- 
livery at about nine weeks of age. 

That is the Peace River Co-op. 

How does it compare with the 
others? Well, Canadian labor, 
timber for building, and land are 
cheap. Sows will have an acre of 
ground apiece, which will help 
offset any disease buildup, and 
farrowing centers can be widely 
dispersed for easy isolation. 

Cholera is absent in Canada. 
Other diseases are limited, al- 
though outbreaks of such things as 
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shipping fever do occasionally oc- 
cur. 

While important from a far- 
rowing standpoint, completely 
disease-free conditions could have 
drawbacks for the feeder. Swine 
experiments indicate that animals, 
like humans, develop a sort of “in- 
born resistance” to disease when 
brought up in its presence. 

There may be a problem of ac- 
climation to other conditions. 
Ten-month-old Yorkshires im- 
ported from Winnipeg by the 
Farmers Hybrid Hog company of 
Hampton, Iowa, took six months 
to change over from the Canadian 
environment to that in Iowa. 

Having all Yorkshires—at least 
until some future vote of stock- 
holders determines the one or two 
breeds, or crosses wanted by the 
majority—may prove both an ad- 
vantage and a_ disadvantage. 
Yorkshires make good mothers 





and turn out big litters, which is 
favorable for the hatchery. But 


the pigs may not fatten fast 


enough to suit Corn Belt feeders. 


Last, there’s that problem of 
distance. Hawley says young pigs 
will sleep most of the way down in 
their sawdust bedding, which they 
may well do. But even so, travel- 
ing 1,800 miles is sort of like going 
to the International—you’re all 
tired out when you get home. 

Such are the pro’s and con’s. 
Some points are good, others bad. 
Some hatcheries will succeed 
where others fail. Kinks will have 
to be worked out whether pigs 
come from far off British Colum- 
bia or a neighbor five miles away. 

What’s important, though, is 
that you’re seeing the birth of a 
new industry. The hatchery that 
can successfully lick disease and 
turn out a good-doing pig will find 
a ready market for its weanlings. 


Farming Goes Into High Gear 


Condensed from The Shorthorn World 


Malcolm H. McVickar, Agronomist 


IGH speed and stepped-up 
production, long associated 
with American industry, has 

hit the American farm. Workers 
there today produce more farm 
products per hour than at any 


time in history. The secrets are 
the same as for industry — im- 
proved technology and greater 
mechanization. 

In the Nation’s early days most 
citizens were farmers. No wonder, 
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since 19 farm people were re- 
quired to grow the food to feed 
and clothe themselves and a single 
additional person. Today only 
12 percent of our labor force is 
employed on the farm and 19 
people there support themselves 
and 66 others! 

Here are two illustrations of 
how it’s done: A corn harvest that 
required 10 weeks for harvesting 
a few years ago can be gathered 
in from 1 to 2 weeks by using 
modern pickers and elevators. 

In less than 20 years, the per- 
acre-yield of corn has increased 
36 percent; cotton yield has 
jumped 58 percent; oats, 17 per- 
cent; soybeans, 59 percent; and 
potatoes, 68 percent. 

Impressive as the farmer’s high- 
speed and high-production meth- 
ods are today, the possibilities of 
further increasing his efficiency 
are tremendous; the surface has 
only been scratched. Take grass- 
land farming opportunties, for 
example. Farmers are learning 
that grass is a rich crop—one of 
the most valuable that they pos- 
sess. Its potentialities become 
strikingly impressive as our popu- 
lation mounts and people demand 
more and better food. Grass is an 
answer, for it provides nature’s 
most perfect livestock feed and 
does it at the lowest possible cost. 
Good livestock means abundant 
milk, butter, cheese, beef, lamb, 
mutton and a host of other nutri- 
tious foods. 
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In North Carolina it has been 
found that improved pastures pro- 
duce as much total feed (digest. 
ible nutrients) per acre as an 
87-bushel corn crop. Not many 
corn crops in North Carolina are 
87-bushel ones; in fact, in this 
comparison, the corn was only 
50 bushels. Under the same con. 
ditions, wheat only produced the 
equivalent of 30 bushels of corn; 
and barley and oats, the equiv- 
alent of 24 bushels of corn. 

In Utah, on irrigated land, 
improved pastures were about 
equal to corn silage in TDN (total 
digestible nutrients) per acre but 
about 30 percent better than corn 
for grain. 

In grain-grassland rotation ex- 
periments in Ohio, as the percent- 
age of cropland in meadow was 
shifted from 25 percent to 33, 50 
and 60 percent, the production of 
feed units increased from 152 to 
181, 225 and 237. The meadows 
were more productive of feed units 
than the grains as indicated by the 
increased returns from high pro- 
portions of meadow crops. 

In studies of comparative costs, 
the cost per 100 pounds of TDN 
from improved pastures was one- 
third that of corn silage, less than 
one-third that of corn grain, and 
one-fourth that of oats for grain. 
Furthermore, in returns per man 
hour of labor, the return from 
improved pastures was six times 
that from corn, nine times that 
from oats, and nearly ten times 
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that from barley. 

Productive pastures do not just 
happen; they are made. Pastures 
are no different from other crops; 
they respond to good treatment. 
In fact, no crop responds better 
to fertilization than the sod crop. 
Yet, today, only 5 percent of our 
fertilizer is being used on pastures, 
but the trend is in the right direc- 
tion. Back in 1927 practically no 
fertilizer was used on pastures; 
but by 1938, 2.1 percent was v°* ° 
and as the grassland prog: 
gains momentum more and more 
fertilizer will find its way on these 
valuable crops. 


Experiment after experiment 
and practical farm experience 
show that 1 ton of fertilizer ap- 
plied to pastures, which have been 
properly managed, can easily be 
converted into 8,000 pounds of 
milk, or 1,000 pounds of beef— 
a lucrative investment, especially 
under today’s prices. 

The American farm has shifted 
into high gear. Its wheels are 
moving faster and faster; its pro- 
ducts are being turned out in un- 
precedented volume. And nowhere 
is the work moving faster or more 
successfully than on one of its ma- 
jor factory sites—its pastures. 


y 
More Profit From Well Fed Ewes 


Condensed from The Rural New-Yorker 


R. W. Duck 


HE average loss in body- 

weight of a breeding ewe at 

lambing time is approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. As a con- 
sequence, if a pregnant ewe is to 
be in equally good fleshing condi- 
tion, just following lambing, as she 
was when bred, then she must 
make not less than this percentage 
of gain during pregnancy. Unless 
she was in exceptionally good flesh 
at the time of conception, it is 
good sheep husbandry to have the 
breeding ewe take on some ad- 


ditional weight, besides the needed 
15 per cent gain during her preg- 
nancy period of approximately 
five months. This extra increase 
in weight will result in a greater 
flow of milk which is not only the 
cheapest, but also the most effi- 
cient, means of obtaining large 
and economical gains on nursing 
lambs. 

Availability of roughage and 
grain is always the principal 
determining factor for the winter 
feeding of breeding ewes. In this 
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respect, it should be noted that 
corn silage is generally the least 
expensive and most abundant 
farm crop in the Northeast. Many 
farmers, however, fear to make 
extensive use of corn silage for 
winter feeding their breeding 
ewes. The reasons for this reluc- 
tance are that some believe that, 
when pregnant ewes are wintered 
principally on corn silage, their 
lambs will be large and soft, and 
that they will lack vigor and 
stamina. In addition, some farm- 
ers from time to time have sus- 
tained considerable losses in their 
flocks from the feeding of either 
moldy or frozen silage to sheep. 
In view of these experiences and 
opinions, it is of special value and 
interest to consider the recent 
Ohio Station findings on the feed- 
ing of corn silage as the principal 
part of the ration for wintering 
pregnant ewes. In these tests, con- 
ducted over the past four years by 
Outhouse, it was found that preg- 
nant ewes during their wintering 
period would, if permitted, con- 
sume much larger amounts of 
corn silage than are customarily 
allowed. Good results were ob- 
tained with the ewes so fed, pro- 
vided the silage was neither frozen 
nor moldy. Contrary to the belief 
that silage feeding will produce 
large and soft lambs at birth, the 
lambs from the silage fed ewes in 
these experiments were somewhat 
smaller than those born to com- 
parable ewes receiving only hay. 
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However, the lambs from the sj. 
age-fed ewes made greater and 
more economical gains while nurs. 
ing, and consequently were in bet. 
ter fleshing condition and health 
when weaned than those from the 
hay fed ewes. 

The ewes, wintered on corn 
silage as a part of their roughage, 
also yielded a greater grease 
weight of fleece than the ewes 
kept on hay alone. The ewes, 
which were allowed a large 
amount of silage averaged one- 
half pound more fleece per head, 
and those on a medium feeding of 
silage averaged one-fourth pound 
greater wool weight at shearing 
time than the hay fed ewes. Ewes, 
wintered on a large amount of 
corn silage, were wintered at the 
lowest cost, as compared with 
medium silage feeding and hay 
alone. 

In view of these results the Ohio 
Station recommendations are that 
ewes, weighing from 120 to 130 
pounds, should receive from two 
to two and a half pounds of good 
quality legume hay and from 
three to four pounds of non- 
moldy and unfrozen corn silage 
per day. Heavier ewes should be 
fed larger amounts, in ratio, ac- 
cording to appetite. If the hay is 
a non-legume or the quality is low, 
approximately one-quarter pound 
of either soybean oil meal or lin- 
seed meal and one-half ounce of 
ground limestone per ewe should 
be added daily, directly to the 
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corn silage. Ewes that are unac- 
customed to corn silage should be 
started on it gradually in order to 
prevent overeating, with possible 
accompanying intestinal disturb- 
ances. It is well to keep in mind 
that corn silage, while an excel- 
lent wintering feed for ewes, is low 
in minerals. When silage is fed ex- 
tensively, it is therefore important 
that mineral deficiencies be sup- 
plied, either by using best quality 
legume hay or adding limestone 
as suggested. In addition, it is a 
good precaution, and costs very 
little, to allow the ewes constant 
access either to a commercial or a 
homemade mineral mixture. A 
suitable one, for mixing at home, 
consists of dicalcium phosphate 
two parts and iodized stock salt 
one part. Many of our soils and 
feeds are deficient in some of the 
so-called trace elements, such as 
manganese, cobalt, copper and 
boron, as well as calcium and 
phosphorus. If a commercial mix- 
ture is purchased, it is a good pre- 
caution to get one containing the 
trace elements mentioned; these 
are difficult to mix properly at 
home because of the compara- 
tively small amounts needed. 
Feeding excessive amounts of the 
trace elements may be worse than 
existing deficiencies. 

Miller, Hart and Cole of the 
California Station report that, in 
their investigations regarding the 
fertility of sheep as affected by 
nutrition during the breeding sea- 


son and later pregnancy, vitamin 
A is an important dietary factor, 
the deficiency of which will affect 
normal reproduction in sheep. 
Fortunately the normal body 
stores of vitamin A, obtained 
from good pasture, are depleted 
very slowly during the winter 
feeding period. It is important to 
note that breeding ewes, which 
have been on poor pasture during 
the Summer, or kept on pasture 
too late in the Fall, are very liable 
to suffer from vitamin A de- 
ficiency during their winter preg- 
nancy period. These investigators 
call attention to the further fact 
that the absence of sufficient 
quantities of proper feed over too 
long a period, such as may occur 
during a dry summer season, can 
become a serious contributing fac- 
tor to subsequent lamb mortality. 
It is likewise pointed out that in- 
adequate amounts of protein or 
phosphorus in the feeding pro- 
gram of breeding ewes must be 
avoided. Proper amounts of pro- 
tein and phosphorus help to main- 
tain a desirable fleshing condition 
and health of the ewes; as a con- 
sequence a high percentage lamb 
crop is more likely to be secured. 
In addition to its high vitamin 
A content, field cured hay of good 
quality, especially the legumes, is 
also an excellent source of vitamin 
D. This latter vitamin is essen- 
tial because adequate assimilation 
of calcium and phosphorous can- 
not be fully accomplished without 
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its constant presence in optimum 
amounts. It is therefore always 
best to feed some hay to the breed- 
ing ewes, to the extent previously 
suggested. 

It is good sheep husbandry to 
have the ewes gaining in weight 
for two or three weeks prior to 
their fall breeding season. This 
practice, known as flushing, has 
the decided advantage of induc- 
ing both fertility and prolificness. 
Ewes so handled are more prone 
to have twins. However, no 
amount or kind of feeding can 
make a good breeding ewe out of 
an inferior individual. Too rapid, 
or excessively large, gains when 
flushing are not desirable, and 
may be even worse than no gains. 
If the ewe is in moderate to thin 
flesh, an average daily gain of 
about a quarter-pound is suffi- 
cient; if, on the other hand, the 
ewe is fat, additional gains are 
not desirable. A change from poor 
to good pasture may result in at- 
taining these gains; when this is 
not feasible, allowing about a half- 
pound of grain daily per ewe will 
usually be enough. A good grain 
mixture to use for flushing ewes 
is one consisting of corn or barley 
80 pounds, and either linseed or 
soybean oil meal 20 pounds. 

The ewes, after being bred, may 
then be wintered on roughage 
alone, as discussed, up to about 
one month before lambing time. 
At this time, it will pay well to 
allow them enough grain to put 
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them in good rig for lambing. Un. 
less the ewes are thin, one-half 
pound of grain per head daily will 
be enough. Wheat bran is com- 
paratively high in phosphorous 
as well as protein, and it is there. 
fore advisable to let it form from 
20 to 30 per cent of the pregnant 
ewes’ grain feed. Wheat bran is 
also slightly laxative, helps cool 
out the system and, in addition to 
these desirable qualities, it adds 
bulk and variety to the ration. 
The total digestive nutrient con- 
tent of wheat bran is almost equal 
to that of good oats, while its total 
protein content is nearly 17 per 
cent as compared to an average 
of 12 per cent for oats. About a 
week after the lambs are dropped, 
the grain mixture which is being 
fed to the ewes should be approxi- 
mately doubled, until they go on 
spring pasture. For the first three 
or four days following lambing, 
reduce the grain to around a 
quarter pound to avoid possible 
udder trouble. 

Provided one-half or more of 
the hay consumed by the ewes is 
good quality legume, the follow- 
ing grain mixture can be satisfac- 
torily used, in accordance with 
the foregoing conditions: Corn or 
barley 500 pounds, oats 200 
pounds, wheat bran 200 pounds, 
and either linseed or soybean oil 
meal 100 pounds. If any trouble 
has been experienced with stiff 
lamb disease, it is best to feed the 
pregnant ewes a mixture consist- 
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ing of oats 670 pounds, and wheat 
bran 330 pounds, or a similar 
combination in the same ratio if 
smaller amounts are desired. 
When fed with corn silage and 
mixed hay (clover and timothy), 
this oats-wheat bran mixture has 
entirely prevented the occurence 
of stiff lamb disease with experi- 
mental ewes at the New York Sta- 
tion. 

When all of the hay fed is good 
quality legume, such as alfalfa 
or clover, a mixture consisting en- 
tirely of home grown grain is sat- 
isfactory. If possible, it is best to 
use oats in such a combination to 
form at least one-third of the 
grain ration, as ewes are very fond 
of oats, and it lightens their feed 
mixture. None of the grain fed 
to sheep need be ground, because 
they chew their feed so thoroughly 
that grinding results in no saving. 
A good combination, then, for 
home grown grains would be oats 
500 pounds, shelled corn 500 
pounds, and barley 500 pounds. 
Another mixture, equally good, 
would consist of oats 500 pounds, 
and shelled corn 500 pounds. In 
accordance with availability, bar- 
ley may be substituted, pound for 
pound, for any part or all of the 
shelled corn. 

If the hay being used for the 
breeding ewes is of poor quality 
or contains no legumes, it is best 
to add 10 per cent of either linseed 
or soybean oil meal to all the mix- 


tures given. This amount should 
then be deducted from the corn 
or barley in the ration, 

Wheat is an excellent grain feed 
for breeding sheep. Wheat is high- 
er in protein than either corn or 
barley, and some saving may be 
effected in the grain mixture, pro- 
vided it sells for about the same 
price per lb. as other grains. It 
may be satisfactorily substituted, 
in equal amount, for either shelled 
corn or barley. A mixture of equal 
parts oats and wheat makes a good 
combination feed for pregnant 
ewes. Oats goes especially well 
with wheat, because it adds bulk. 
It is advisable to accustom sheep 
to wheat gradually, in order to 
avoid any digestive upsets. 

Rye is another farm grown 
grain that can be satisfactorily fed 
to breeding sheep, within certain 
limitations. However, it is not as 
palatable as the other grains, al- 
though sheep like rye better than 
other animals do. Therefore, it 
should not form much more than 
one-third of the grain mixture. 
There is also more danger of its 
being contaminated with ergot 
than the other grain feeds; this not 
only makes it more unpalatable 
but, if present in sufficient 
amounts, may result in abortions. 
In terms of nutrients, rye is only 
slightly below wheat in value. The 
lamb crop is greatly influenced by 
the kind and amount of feed 
which the pregnant ewes receive. 





Feeding Grass Silage 


Condensed from The Michigan Farmer 
J. G. Hays 


Michigan State College 


ay crop silage is silage made 

from any crop that could be 

made into hay—such as 

alfalfa- brome, clover - timothy, 
sweet clover. 

More food nutrients can be 
saved in silage than in hay. Fig- 
uring both feeds on the same dry 
matter basis, silage will run about 
10% higher in food nutrients 
than will the same crop put up as 
hay on the same day in good hay- 
ing weather. In rainy weather— 
so common in some sections dur- 
ing the haying season—the spread 
in favor of silage will run 25% or 
more, depending on the weather 
damage suffered by the hay. 
There is more milk in a crop cut 
in early maturity than in the 
same crop cut late; good hay- 
making weather does not gener- 
ally prevail until hay crops are 
too mature. At the Upper Penin- 
sula Experiment Station in Mich- 
igan where nothing was fed but 
the silage or hay, cows gave 25% 
more milk when fed on June-made 
silage than they did on hay from 
the same field and not weather- 
damaged but made many days 
later. 

These points must be admitted! 
Hay can be put up cheaper per 


ton than can the comparable feed 
value as silage IF the weather is 
good. On USDA feeding trials the 
milk production was as good on 
field cured hay as on silage from 
the same crop, when corn silage 
and a grain ration were fed; prob- 
ably the grain “covered up” the 
lesser nutrients in the hay. 

Hay crop silage is a fine feed 
to supplement dried-up pastures 
of July and August. One ton per 
cow is a good amount to provide. 
A half ton or more will be needed 
if cows are to be held off pasture 
in September to avoid winter 
damage in a legume stand. 

As small an amount as 3 doors 
high in the silo can be successfully 
made. So report Michigan DHIA 
supervisors whose members have 
tried out the procedure. 

The secret is to move the crop 
quickly into the silo as soon as it 
is cut. Don’t let it wilt. Chop it 
about three-quarters of an inch. 

There is no danger of the rank- 
smelling butyric acid appearing in 
the feed, because it takes about 
4 months for that acid to develop, 
and the feed will be fed out be- 
fore then. Butyric develops only in 
silage put up high in moisture. 

Moulds are not apt to develop, 
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because the material is so wet that 
it packs well, excluding the air 
that moulds need. A good anti- 
mould practice is to start feeding 
the silage as soon as it is made, to 
tramp the surface when throwing 
down the day’s supply. 

Replacing hay: Hay crop silage 
can replace almost all, but not all, 
the hay in a ration. MSC experi- 
ments show that feeding as small 
an amount of hay as 5 pounds 
daily will encourage the cow to 
consume more pounds of silage 
than she would eat on a straight 
silage diet. More milk is produced. 
In these trials the cows ate about 
75 pounds of hay crop silage daily. 

Supplementing hay: Where hay 
and silage are both fed liberally, 
the average cow will consume 
about 40 pounds of silage per 
day. 

Hay crop silage compared to 
corn silage as a feed: No practical 
difference in milk yield or in body 
weight is found whether the silage 
is corn or hay crop when either is 
fed along with hay and grain in a 
balanced ration. Since hay crop 
silage made from legumes will run 
about 4 times higher in protein 
than will corn silage, less protein 
concentrate is needed in the grain. 
Since corn silage is quite rich in 
grain, less total grain need be fed 
daily. 

Dr. C. F. Huffman of MSC 
points out that a silo containing 
corn silage is both a storehouse of 
roughage and a grain bin, as 100 
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pounds of good corn silage con- 
tains the equivalent of about 16 
pounds of dried corn. Hay silage 
is roughage only. In experiments 
where no grain was fed, when 
corn silage was added, milk pro- 
duction raised about 20%; when 
hay-silage was added, no increase. 
If grain was being fed, adequately, 
thére was no increase with either 
hay crop or corn silage. 

Insuring good quality feed with 
the grab-squeeze test: When hay 
crop silage is made by the “wilt- 
ing” method for winter feed, if 
put up too dry, moulds form. If 
hay crop silage is put up too wet, 
evil smelling butyric acid devel- 
ops. 

The grab-squeeze test tells 
whether the roughage is too dry, 
too wet, or just right. 

Grab a handful of the freshly 
chopped roughage. Squeeze it. If 
the material cannot be formed 
into a “hot dog” like roll, it’s 
too dry to make good silage. 

If a roll can be formed, but 
moisture squeezes out on the palm 
of the hand and between the 
fingers and finger imprints re- 
main, it’s too wet. If a roll can 
be formed that slowly expands, 
it’s just right! If the forage is 
high in Ladino, or a coarse ma- 
terial like sweet clover, this grab 
test is harder to evaluate. 

Experienced farmers, on the 
day of filling, take care of a load 
that grab-squeezes “too dry” by 
running in next a load that tests 
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“too wet.” They top the filling 
finally with a couple of loads of 
“too-wet.” More amateurs err in 
getting the forage in too dry than 
too wet. 

Butyric acid silage: The reason 
why this odorous silage is com- 
mercially objectionable is because 
it taints the milk when cows 
breathe in the odor. So, in feéd- 
ing it, do so after milking and air 
out the barn. Or better yet, feed 
it outdoors. It is good nutritious 
feed in spite of the odor, and cows 
relish it. 

When hay crop silage is made 
with “preservative”: Molasses— 
40 pounds to the ton of fresh 
cut material; corn and cob meal 
—250 pounds to the ton. Protect 
against the formation of the dis- 
agreeable butyric acid when the 
crop goes into the silo in high 
moisture content (above 65%). 
“Unused” molasses or corn adds 
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to the feed value of the silage. 
Generalities regarding hay crop 
silage: Land use is an important 
point to consider in deciding 
whether to grow corn or hay 
crops for silage. On rolling land 
soil is conserved if the fields are 
not cultivated, but are kept car- 
peted with legume grasses. 
Making hay-crop silage will be- 
come more general: 1. When it 
is learned how to make it without 
preservative, saving the expense 
and nuisance of such. This means 
that farmers will have to learn 
“the hard way” how to put up the 
crops by the wilting method. (See 
grab-squeeze test). 2. When the 
small farmer can buy the needed 
labor saving machinery at lower 
than present cost, or when for- 
hire rigs become plentiful enough 
in the neighborhood so he can hire 
one when needed, not when the 
operator can get around to him. 


SS 
Make Dairy Cows Breed Better 


Condensed from The Southern Farmer 


Paul M. Reaves 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


AINTAINING a healthy herd 
is the first responsibility of 
the dairyman. It is of 

first importance in securing high 
milk production and satisfactory 


returns. 


Without health of a high de- 
gree, good breeding and feeding 
cannot express themselves in high 
production, Emphasis should be 
placed on the fact that the person 
handling the herd must look af- 
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ter the health of his cattle and the 
factors that control it. A veter- 
inarian is needed in certain phases 
of herd health. The dairyman 
must make use of this assistance 
and then carry his end of the load. 

There are many angles to the 
herd health problem. One of these 
is the reproductive health. Milk 
secretion by the cow is dependent 
on reproduction. Her total life- 
time production is influenced by 
the regularity of calving. Pro- 
duction of milk at the time there 
is greatest demand depends upon 
controlled reproduction. 

One of the most important 
problems of the dairyman is to 
have cows freshen with regularity. 
If we consider controlled produc- 
tion, as is almost required on 
many of our milk markets, and 
total lifetime production per cow, 
the ideal calving interval (length 
of time from one calving to the 
next) is twelve months. This is 
seldom achieved in the larger 
herds. When a dairy herd aver- 
ages thirteen months or less be- 
tween calvings, it is experiencing 
little breeding trouble. It is a very 
fertile herd. 

An unsatisfactory breeding rec- 
ord in a herd may be caused by 
many factors. These may be di- 
vided into two groups. One of 
these includes the actual repro- 
ductive diseases such as Bangs dis- 
ease, vibrio fetus, trichomoniasis, 
vaginitis, cervicitis, complications 
following retained placentas, re- 
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tained corpus luteum, cystic ova- 
ries, hormone deficiency and 
others. For diagnosis and treat- 
ment of these call the veterinarian. 
The control of these will require 
the cooperation of both the veter- 
inarian and the dairyman. 

Some other factors may be 
listed including poor nutrition, 
holding cows or heifers open too 
long before breeding, breeding too 
soon after calvings, failure to 
notice heat periods, breeding too 
early or too late in the heat pe- 
riod, excessive use of the bull, in- 
heritance, and age. In some cases, 
too close inbreeding may produce 
lethals, Failure to have breeding, 
calving and health records, is un- 
fortunate. This latter group is in 
the province of the dairyman to 
control, or at least do something 
about. 

Poor nutrition may account for 
some of our breeding troubles. 
Some heifers fail to breed during 
the winter months but breed read- 
ily after going on to pasture in 
spring. Several factors could be 
involved. The amount of feed 
might have been too low, or it 
might not have supplied a bal- 
anced ration. Another probability 
is that these animals were fed the 
very poorest grade of roughage 
on the farm, which was unduly 
low in carotene, the base of vita- 
min A. This vitamin is very essen- 
tion in reproduction. In some 
cases, mineral deficiency is respon- 
sible. On the other hand there is 
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evidence that animals carrying ex- 
cessive conditioning may be diffi- 
cult breeders. Heavy fat deposits 
around the ovaries can interfere 
with normal functioning. 

Cows and heifers may be held 
open too long before breeding. 
With milking cows this is often 
done to make a big 365-day rec- 
ord, or to move the time of calv- 
ing to meet a base-making pe- 
riod. Heifers are often held over 
so that they will freshen the first 
time in the fall. Such animals 
should not be fed heavily on grain. 
Recent studies in New York 
showed that heifers on average ra- 
tions came in heat first at 44 
weeks of age, those on low ra- 
tions at 60 weeks, and the heifers 
on high level rations at 36 weeks 
of age. 

Each time a cow or heifer goes 
through the heat cycle there are 
certain physiological changes that 
take place in the ovary and uterus. 
Each additional heat period offers 
an opportunity for some abnor- 
mal condition to develop that 
could cause a lowered fertility. If 
the other extreme is taken and 
cows are bred too soon after calv- 
ing, a lowered average conception 
rate will result. Some cows do not 
recover from calving and clear up 
by the first heat period. As a gen- 
eral rule, cows should not be bred 
until 50 or 60 days following calv- 
ing. In the case of retained pla- 
centa, the cow should not be bred 
until she has completely re- 
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covered. 

Failure to find the animals in 
heat accounts for some cases of 
delayed breeding. Breeding-aged 
heifers must be checked twice 
every day or some will be missed. 
It is difficult to note the heat pe- 
riod in cows kept in stanchions 
day and night. Turning them out 
every day, especially during the 
heavy breeding season, is urgently 
recommended. 

Breeding the cow or heifer in 
the latter half of the heat period 
or soon thereafter gives a higher 
conception rate than when bred 
at the beginning of the period or 
long afterwards. 

Where natural service is used, 
excessive use of the bull will lower 
the fertility. This is especially true 
of very young bulls. The factor of 
inheritance cannot be overlooked. 
There are some families or strains 
of cattle that have a very poor fer- 
tility record. These cannot be 
completely eliminated as some are 
high producers and desirable ani- 
mals otherwise. 

Old cows on the average are 
slower breeders than young cows. 
There appears to be some lower 
fertility in cows when they are 
milking the heaviest. This is prob- 
ably a hormone factor. Some of 
the hormones of reproduction and 
milk production are produced by 
the same gland, the pituitary, and 
it is possible that one is produced 
in larger quantities at the expense 
of the other. 
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Close inbreeding has resulted in 
lowered breeding efficiency by 
bringing together factors for pro- 
ducing embryos or fetus that fail 
to develop and live. 

Records are a must for the 
dairyman in order to maintain a 
high efficiency in the herd. Write 
down date that cows come in heat; 
service date; side used; date cow is 
due to calve; time to turn cow 
dry; date cow calved; history fol- 
lowing calving such as difficult 
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calving, retained placenta, etc. 
No matter how carefully the 
plans are laid, the results will not 
be satisfactory unless each phase 
is carried out on time and in an 
effective manner, The dairyman 
should secure all the assistance 
that he can, and take the respon- 
sibility of seeing that no short 
cuts are taken to nullify the ef- 
forts. A dairy herd cannot be a 
profitable one without satisfactory 
reproduction of the animals. 


Leucosis In Poultry 


Condensed from Eastern States Cooperator 


R. K. Cole 


Cornell University 


ucH has been written in the 

scientific literature, and 

rewritten for the popular 
poultry press, about leucosis. Nev- 
ertheless, it is perhaps the least 
well understood of the more im- 
portant infectious diseases with 
which the poultrymen have to 
contend. In spite of the expendi- 
ture of large amounts of money, 
time, and effort over the past 20 
years it must be admitted that lit- 
tle is actually known about the 
basic nature of this disease. There 
is still no uniformity of opinion 
as to the cause of the disease, the 


relationship of the various mani- 
festations such as paralysis, big- 
liver disease, grey-eyes, and the 
true blood form known as leu- 
kemia and no accurate knowledge 
as to how it spreads. This lack of 
precise knowledge is unfortunate 
because it hinders the develop- 
ment of control measures which 
might have general application. 
When dealing with things such 
as disease, there are many fac- 
tors working together which de- 
termine the outcome. In most 
cases none of them are hard and 
fast, but rather they are factors 
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which blend with one another to 
produce variable effects. 

To produce the disease and 
death, there must be (a) suscepti- 
bility on the part of the individual 
bird, (b) presence of agent (c) 
which is the basic cause for the 
disease, and (d) exposure of the 
susceptible bird to the causative 
agent at a time and under circum- 
stances which will permit the 
agent to establish itself in the 
bird. Once established, this agent 
may either continue to invade and 
eventually destroy the bird or it 
may be held in check by the nat- 
ural defenses of the bird. At some 
later date this temporary control 
may be lost and the agent will 
then resume growth and cause 
death. The factors which are re- 
sponsible for the loss of this abil- 
ity to keep the agent under con- 
trol within the body of the chicken 
are not known. Many cases of the 
visceral form of the disease (big- 
liver) occur shortly after the com- 
mencement of production. The 
additional burden of production 
may be one of the factors which 
tip the balance in the wrong di- 
rection. It is entirely possible 
that something in the environment 
may play a decisive role, but as 
yet we have no inkling as to what 
it may be, if present. 

Neither do we know why some 
birds, even though exposed, sur- 
vive and do well. It may be that 
the agent has not been able to 
penetrate the defenses of the 
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chicken and thereby cannot estab- 
lish itself, or it may be that it 
does establish itself, but the re- 
sistance displayed by the chicken 
is the result of its ability to keep 
the agent, though present, under 
effective control. We are in- 
clined to believe that all birds 
which are exposed do become in- 
fected, but that adequate control 
of the causative agent is main- 
tained under normal conditions, 
by those birds possessing a certain 
degree of resistance. 

All this does not mean, how- 
ever, that the efforts of those who 
have been working with leucosis 
have been in vain. In fact, there 
are some effective methods of con- 
trolling leucosis which can be 
used by most any poultryman. 
The two methods of control, 
breeding for resistance to the dis- 
ease, and isolation of the growing 
stock, have been known for more 
than a decade. 

Genetic Resistance: The fact 
that some families of chickens can 
survive and perform satisfactorily 
in spite of severe exposure has 
served as the starting point for a 
program of improving resistance 
to leucosis by selective breeding. 
Wherever this has been done on a 
sufficiently large enough scale and 
under suitable conditions, it has 
been possible to develop strains of 
poultry which can do exception- 
ally well even though exposed to 
the disease. Such resistance is 
hereditary and can be passed on 
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to the next generation. It is, 
however, only relative and an ex- 
treme degree of exposure may 
cause a certain proportion of the 
chicks to die. Under more favor- 
able conditions most of them 
would survive. 

At Corneil, by selective breed- 
ing and rearing the chicks in an 
environment which is fairly cer- 
tain to provide rather severe ex- 
posure to leucosis, it has been 
possible to develop a strain of 
White Leghorns which is ex- 
tremely susceptible to leucosis. 
In the last generation hatched in 
1949, 65 per cent of the pullets 
died of leucosis (primarily the 
paralysis form) during the period 
of 43 to 500 days of age. This is 
very high mortality, but it does in- 
dicate that the pullets were ex- 
posed rather severely. On the 
other hand, in two strains selected 
especially for high resistance to 
the disease, the mortalities from 
leucosis during the same period 
were merely 6.3 and 7.9 per cent. 
Since all chicks in both the sus- 
ceptible and resistant strains are 
hatched, brooded, reared, and 
housed together these marked dif- 
ferences in mortality from leucosis 
indicate the extent of the hered- 
itary differences that can be ob- 
tained by appropriate breeding 
procedures. 

Those 


Isolation: who have 


taken steps to follow recommen- 
dations of isolation have usually 
been fairly well satisfied with the 
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results. When for some unknown 
or unrecognized reason a par- 
ticular flock suffers high losses in 
spite of a rigid program of iso- 
lation, or especially on the new 
poultry farm being used for the 
first time, the opinion is ex- 
pressed, and amplified, that iso- 
lation will not control the disease. 

The fact remains, however, that 
a majority of the many poultry- 
men who have followed recom- 
mended practices of isolation have 
obtained excellent results. 

We do not know definitely from 
where or how the infection gets 
to the young susceptible chick. 
Raising them close to adult or 
partly grown stock in which the 
disease is already present is one 
way which usually will result in 
rather severe losses, after the 
chicks are partially grown. We 
know further that the chicks are 
most susceptible during the first 
few weeks of life and hence to be 
effective any program of isola- 
tion must be in operation from the 
first day and should continue as 
long as possible. The baby chicks 
should be taken to their quarters 
in isolation direct from the hatch- 
ery, which by the way should 
never be in a building, or even 
close to one, where adult chickens 
are kept. If-the day-old chicks are 
exposed in the hatchery complete 
isolation of them during the 
brooding and growing periods will 
not be effective as the damage will 
already have been done before 
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the isolation was established. 

In stock known to be highly 
susceptible to the disease, losses 
can be fairly well controlled if the 
chicks are reared in an environ- 
ment which ensures no or little 
exposure. By taking a certain por- 
tion of our susceptible strain 
hatched in 1949 and raising it in 
isolation on a small farm, away 
from other chickens, we were able 
to demonstrate effectively the 
value of such practices. Among 
pullets of this susceptible strain 
raised in isolation from the first 
to the 160th day, then returned to 
the general flock, the losses from 
leucosis were only 5.7 per cent in- 
stead of the 65 per cent when ex- 
posed. Thus the losses from the 
disease can be kept relatively low 
by isolation or selective breeding. 

The development of stocks of 
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poultry resistant to leucosis is a 
special problem of the poultry 
breeders for whom exposure of at 
least a portion of their pedigreed 
chicks to the agent of leucosis is 
necessary. For the commercial egg 
and meat producer, reliance upon 
isolation—coupled with stock pos- 
sessing some genetic resistance— 
offers the solution. 

For the small flock owner, it 
seems that isolation of the new 
chicks should be a routine matter, 
put into effect on the first day. 
Not only should they be kept 
as far away as possible from any 
adult stock—but the owner should 
not go from the adult flock to 
the chicks nor should the use of 
common equipment be practiced. 
To be effective the isolation must 
be complete and faithfully fol- 
lowed. 
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Hidden Treasure In The Backyard 


Condensed from New England Homestead 


Walton Galinat 


Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 


ou may be growing a golden 
harvest in your own back- 
yard—high quality ears of 
sweet corn that the professional 
corn breeder has forgotten about 
or never knew existed. While the 


men who make a life work of 
breeding better corn varieties have 
done wonderful things when it 
comes to commercial market gar- 
den and canning hybrids, the old 
open pollinated varieties have usu- 
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ally been carried on by the ama- 
teur geneticist being passed along 
from father to son, sometimes 
over many generations, 

These “lost” open-pollinated 
varieties probably include some of 
the highest quality sweet corn in 
existence. Every fall the backyard 
breeding hobbyist picks out the 
one or two dry ears that were best 
from the summer harvest and 
saves the seed for planting the fol- 
lowing spring. The result of these 
years of careful selection may be a 
rare quality sweet corn which has 
disappeared from the seed trade 
or was never in commercial pro- 
duction. If these “hidden treas- 
ures” could be brought out of 
their isolated farm and home gar- 
den plots, more sweet corn fan- 
ciers could enjoy the potential 
gustatory treat they offer. 

Many of these varieties have 
never found their way into the 
hands of seed companies. Others 
have been discovered but the seed 
companies have not increased the 
seed because of difficulty in har- 
vesting, drying or shelling it. Very 
sweet lines are difficult to dry 
properly. The pericarp of tender 
lines cracks and the seed molds. 
Then, too, the ears may be too 
small or the stalks too weak to 
harvest for large scale production. 

The widespread use of hybrids 
for all market and canning corn 
is also partially responsible. In 
developing inbred lines from 


which hybrid corn is produced, 
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seed companies necessarily elim- 
inate quality genes which, for the 
moment, do not fit their breeding 
purpose. These genes may be re- 
cessive and so of no value in com- 
bining with their other lines, or 
they may never be detected by 
the busy corn breeder. 

A few of the high quality open 
pollinated varieties, however, still 
appear in the seed catalogues each 
year. The Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station has sur- 
veyed the field to see how many 
are in commercial production. 

There is a dainty, little, super- 
latively sweet, white-eared race 
of sweet corn in the United 
States. The plants are only three 
to four feet tall and the ears three 
to four inches long and eight to 
twelve rowed. These little ears are 
boiled with the shank or stem left 
on to serve as a handle for con- 
venient eating. There are prob- 
ably hundreds of varieties of this 
race hidden in the door-yard gar- 
dens of country and city. These 
varieties vary from extra early to 
early-season maturity. At least 
five varieties of this race are ob- 
tainable from seed companies as 
follows: 

Sugarsweet (or Cupid)—Peter 
Henderson & Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

Luther Hill—F. H. Woodruff 
& Sons, Milford, Conn. 

Honey Cream—J. W. Jung 
Seed Co., Randolph, Wis. 

White Midget—W. A. Burpee 
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Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bantam Crosby—Brecks Seed 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

There is a larger eared, later 
variety related to the little sweet 
white eared race described above. 
As far as we know, it was devel- 
oped about 1914 by a home gar- 
dener in Wethersfield, Conn. This 
variety was introduced in 1932 by 
the C. C. Hart Seed Company of 
that town as Early Pearl. It is the 
tenderest sweet corn that we have 
tried or heard of. Early Pearl 
will some day find its way into the 
leading hybrids. C. C. Hart has 
developed a top-cross of Early 
Pearl called Pearl Cross. A yel- 
low inbred (C 35) was developed 
from Early Pearl at the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. This is now being used in 
the quality hybrids, Walden, 
Jackson and Rutledge, sold by 
Maurice Rogers of Orange, Conn., 
and other seedsmen. Early Pearl 
is described as follows. 

Maturity—Early-mid season. 

Ears—5-7 inches, 10-12 rows of 
white, very tender, sweet kernels. 

Plants—6 feet tall, medium 
green streaked with red, slender 
stalk, many tillers. 

Quality sweet corn need not be 
white, although most of the var- 
ieties mentioned here are of that 
color. This is circumstantial since 
there was some prejudice against 
yellow corn before the realiza- 
tion of the nutritive value of its 
high carotene content. Golden 





Midget, as well as several Golden 
Midget hybrids, are now widely 
sold as a very high quality early 
corn. Golden Midget is described 
as follows: 

Maturity—Early season, 

Ears—3¥/2-4 inches, 8 rows of 
broad, shallow, medium yellow, 
and excellent flavored kernels. 

Plants—3 feet tall, dark green 
with red midrib and scattered 
sun-red. 

Golden Bantam is the best 
known and most widely grown of 
all the open pollinated sweet corn 
varieties. When bacterial wilt 
wiped out large stands of this pop- 
ular variety in 1935, it retreated 
to a few more resistant isolated 
selections. Today, a large number 
of new selections of the old Gol- 
den Bantam are offered by most 
seed houses and an even larger 
number still remain the private 
property of backyard breeders. 

Golden Bantam was the first 
important yellow sweet corn to be 
introduced. It was introduced in 
1902 as Burpee’s Golden Bantam. 
The breeding work was done in 
Greenfield, Mass, by a home gar- 
dener who enjoyed furnishing his 
friends with some choice early 
corn. There is some genetic evi- 
dence that Golden Bantam is re- 
lated to Black Mexican. Both var- 
ieties have the small extra B-type 
chromosomes, and both have 
eight-rowed ears of similar matur- 
ity and plant type. 

Although Golden Bantam var- 
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ieties vary, it might be described 
as follows: 

Maturity—Mid-season. 

Ears—6-8 inches, 6 ounces, 8 
rows of broad, yellow orange, me- 
dium depth, excellent flavored 
kernels. 

Plants—5-6 feet, dark green, 
stiff stalk, 1-3 large tillers. 

Most seed companies sell Black 
Mexican, a long time quality fa- 
vorite. Its sweet, tender ears are 
ready for cooking several days 
before they show black color. 
Black Mexican probably origi- 
nated from a black variety of 
sweet corn somewhere in the In- 
dian settlements of the Southwest. 
It is listed in seed catalogues as 
far back as 1863. It may be de- 
scribed as follows: 

Maturity—Late-mid season, 

Ears—6-8 inches, 7 ounces, 8 
rows of large white kernels which 
turn black in the dry seed stage. 

Plants—5-6 feet, medium green, 
narrow leaves, yellow-green tassel, 
drought and heat tolerant, 2-4 til- 
lers. 

The original “broken row” 
sweet corn variety was a small 
eared type called Quaker Sweet. 
For many years prior to 1882 a 

sordentown, N. J., family grew 
this stock in their backyard and 
carefully selected a larger eared 
type called “Ne Plus Ultra” (the 
unsurpassable corn). Johnson and 
Stockes Seed Company secured 
seed of this improved strain in 
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1889 and introduced it as Shoe 
Peg. A still larger eared selection 
was made in Orange, Conn., and 
introduced in 1890 by S. D. 
Woodruff and Sons of that town 
and Peter Henderson of New 
York in 1891 as Country Gentle- 
man. This Country Gentleman se- 
lection is the present delight of 
quality connoisseurs. Most seed 
companies still sell Country Gen- 
tlemen or hybrid varieties of it. 
It is described as follows: 

Maturity—Late season. 

Ears—614-8 inches, 10 ounces, 
irregular rows of creamy or ivory 
white, deep, slender shoe peg 
shaped, tender and flavorful ker- 
nels that remain in the milk stage 
a long time. 

Plants—7-8 feet tall, dark 
green, narrow leaves, slender stalk 
with few tillers. 

Many other superior open pol- 
linated varieties undoubtedly still 
exist and professional corn breed- 
ers are interested in finding them. 
If you have developed your own 
fine variety, the Connecticut Sta- 
tion would like to know about it 
and would appreciate receiving a 
few seeds to use in its corn breed- 
ing work. The place of the home 
garden sweet corn breeder in con- 
serving a genetic reservoir of ma- 
terial for future breeding for qual- 
ity, as well as insect and disease 
resistance, cannot be over-empha- 
sized. Examine your own back- 
yard for “hidden treasure.” 








Ever Looked At A Seed Tag? 


Condensed from The Maryland Farmer 


Joseph L. Newcomer 


University of Maryland 


o you buy seed without look- 
ing at the tag and give your 
hard earned dollars away 

for weed seed or poor quality 
seed? That label on the tag is 
there for your protection. 

What risks are you taking in 
purchasing seed without a tag or 
without reading the tag? First 
you don’t know what the seed is 
unless it is labeled. Suppose you 
want oats. Can you tell if you are 
really getting spring oats or win- 
ter oats? Is it the variety you 
want? It may be Clinton, Benton, 
Columbia, Ajax, Mohawk, Min- 
do, Andrew, or any one of a 
dozen other varieties. It could be 
feed oats. All this has a large in- 
fluence on the crop you will har- 
vest. 

Other examples: Can you tell 
by the appearance of the seed the 
difference between White Dutch 
Clover and Ladino Clover or the 
differences among Kobe, Korean, 
and Common Lespedeza, and fur- 
ther, the difference between two 
hybrids in the case of corn? 

By law all seed offered for sale 
must be tagged with the kind and 
variety. Occasional checks are 


made by your state seed inspector 
on all seed dealers to see that seed 
offered for sale is properly labeled 
and tagged. Violations are fre- 
quent. You are the consumer. You 
should be the one to pay close at- 
tention to the tag and its valuable 
information. You might say tags 
are cheap and anyone can print 
them up. That is right but the 
state seed inspector is out to catch 
such violators. 

All field crop seed offered for 
sale in the State of Maryland from 
Maryland or any other state must 
have a printed label or tag with 
the following information: 

A. Lot number or other means 
of identification. 

B. Kind and variety. 

C. Origin in case of clovers and 
alfalfa. 

D. Percentage of pure seed. 

E. Percentage of other crop 
seed. 

F. Percentage of inert matter 
(dead material such as soil, wood, 
chaff, stones, stems, etc.) 

G. Percentage of weed seeds. 

H. The names and number of 
noxious weeds in a given size sam- 


ple. 


Reprinted by permission from The Maryland Farmer, 
Baltimore, Maryland, March 1951 
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I. The germination percentage 
and date of germination. 

J. The name and address of per- 
son or company who labeled or 
tagged the seed. 

Most of these items are self ex- 
planatory. 

Noxious weeds are unwanted 
plants. The lists of noxious weeds 
vary from one state to another. 
For Maryland they are as follows: 
dodder, Canada thistle, quack- 
grass, bindweed, Johnson grass, 
wild garlic, and Bermuda grass. 
If you do not have these on your 
farm at the present time you 
won’t want to buy them in your 
seed. So look on the tag for the 
presence of such seed! 

If the germination percentage 
on any crop is below seventy per 
cent you are only fooling yourself 
if you plant it and expect it to 
produce a good stand. It is rec- 
ommended that the germination 
on corn be above 90%; barley, 
90%; wheat, 80%; rye, 70%; 
grasses, 70%; and legumes, 80%. 
In the case of legumes, another 
term comes into use, namely, hard 
seed. It is good seed but the coat- 
ing keeps the seed from taking up 
water. In time, enough water will 
be soaked up by the seed to ger- 
minate. In the case of legumes, 
the germination and hard seed 
percentages should be added to- 
gether to get the total germina- 
tion. 

Many of you, I am sure, pur- 
chase pre-packaged garden seed. 
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Have you ever looked on the back 
of the package to see when the 
seed was packed or what the ger- 
mination percentage and dates 
are? If you have wondered why 
your garden seeds have not 
sprouted, maybe you did not look 
to see what you were buying. 
Could you have gotten year-old 
seed ? 

Another way to buy your gar- 
den seed is in bulk quantities or 
loose seed. Many hardware and 
grocery stores, as well as the seeds- 
man, handle loose seed. Have you 
ever been so brave as to ask to see 
the tag or label that should be 
with the seed? It looks like the 
seed you want but how old is it? 
Will it sprout? Often the owner 
overstocks for one season. He will 
sell this to you the next season 
without having a germination re- 
test made. If you will but ask for 
the label or tag before you say 
“T’ll take so much of that seed,” 
you may save yourself money as 
well as all the time and trouble in- 
volved in planting seed that will 
not grow. 

Seedsman, as well as you, may 
submit representative samples of 
any lots of seed to the Seed Lab- 
oratory for purity analyses and 
germination tests. 

A Maryland farmer bought les- 
pedeza seed without reading the 
tag. His field was covered with 
dodder. On checking with him, 
the tag showed some 1543 dodder 
seeds per pound of seed planted. 
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He sowed it at 8 pounds per acre. that he had dodder. 

This figures out to be approxi- Read the tag! Know seed you 
mately 12,344 dodder seeds per are buying to plant! Refuse un- 
acre planted. Is it amy wonder labeled seed or poor quality seed! 
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Surprising “Hay” Figures 

New Machines and new ideas have changed haymaking 
methods drastically in the last 10 years. The latest figures 
show how great the change really has been. 

One of the outstanding changes in haymaking methods 
during the past decade has been the increased use of balers. In 
1948, the latest year for which figures are available, 47% of 
all hay harvested in the country was baled. For the country 
as a whole, hay tonnage sold or fed as loose, long hay de- 
creased from 70% in 1944 to 46% in 1948. 

Responsibility for the recent popularity of balers probably 
lies in new improvements in baler design. Easy-to-operate 
windrow pickup balers accounted for more than three-fourths 
of all hay baled in 1948, compared with about one-half in 1944, 
and a sixth in 1939. Twine balers have made a big hit with 
farmers. In 1940, there weren’t enough twine balers in opera- 
tion to even count in the percentage columns. By 1948, twine 
balers accounted for about 45% of all hay baled. About 64% of 
all baling machines delivered to implement dealers in 1949 
were twine balers. Most of the gain made by twine balers has 
been in North Central states, where most of the hay is fed on 
the same farm where it is grown. 

Field forage harvesters, or hay choppers, are machines which 
have come into the haymaking picture within the last few 
years. Although only 7% of the 1948 hay crop was chopped, 
the increasing use of field choppers ranks with the rise in bal- 
ing as an outstanding change in haying operations for the last 
decade. Accompanying the increased use of choppers has been 
an increase in the use of hay silage. About 5,000,000 tons of 
hay were made into silage in 1948 throughout the country. 
—The Dakota Farmer 














Build A Better Bed For Chickens 





Condensed from Pennsylvania Farmer 


F. H. Leuschner 


RASSLAND litter may be a 

more important source of 

bedding for nests and floors 
of poultry houses in the future. 
In addition to hays and various 
straws, corn stover and cobs are 
farm-produced litter materials 
processed and 
utilized, fill this need. But the 
availability of 


which, properly 
materials 
according to the crops 
grown. In sections where little or 
no straw, fodder or cobs are avail- 


these 
vari S 


able, litter or bedding presents a 
problem for livestock producers. 
Sawdust and shavings are widely 
used, but they, too, are scarce in 
certain areas and at certain sea- 
sons due to heavy demand for 
bedding. For this reason growers 
have become interested in using 
wood chippings prepared from 
brush and trimmings from farm 
wood lots. Commercial litters are 
satisfactory but represent cash 
outlay which the producer prefers 
to avoid. Interest in grassland 
farming may be further stimulated 
by the value of surplus hays as 
litter. ' 

Poultrymen have long used hay 
and straw chaff for bedding. They 
have known that these materials 


were safer litter for baby chicks 
and older chickens when they 
were free of mold. Several disas- 
trous instances have been reported 
where the aspergillus mold was 
present in such litter and high 
mortality of laying hens as well 
as younger stock occurred. 

Various types of hays have been 
used, both chopped and in the 
coarse form, for turkeys as well as 
chickens. Carl Harrison, Cambria 
county turkey grower, uses hay 
for bedding on slat and wire floors 
of confinement rearing shelters 
and on the earth floor of other 
such structures. Prior to the use of 
hay, Mr. Harrison had trouble 
with foot-boils, swollen hocks and 
breast blisters, particularly on 
heavy Broad Breasted toms. Since 
the littered area now provides a 
more solid footing for these heavy 
birds, the troubles have practically 
disappeared. Frequent additions 
are required on wire and slatted 
floors, but the hay which the 
turkeys work through the open- 
type of floor mixes with the drop- 
pings. So it not only goes back on 
the land but makes it easier to 
remove the droppings when clean- 
ing time comes. 


Reprinted by permission from Pennsylvania Farmer, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, June 23, 1951 
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Other growers have built solid 
floors over one-fourth to one-third 
of their confinement shelters. This 
area is kept well bedded with hay 
or other litter material. They, too, 
feel this arrangement helps solve 
the problem of sore feet, swollen 
hocks and breast blisters. With 
good litter management there 
has been little or no blackhead. 
Turkeys sleep on the bedded area 
as well as the slats and don’t 
seem to miss the roosts. 

For ten years the Crawford 
County Home has been using 
timothy hay as bedding for chick- 
ens. Timothy compares well with 
other litter materials as an absorb- 
ent of moisture from droppings. 
Cut two to four inches long, it 
makes a tough, wiry sort of litter 
bed which stays loose and dries 
out well. And here we have two 
very important values of a durable 
litter. First, it absorbs moisture 
readily and second, it dries out 
well. The character of the litter, 
structurally, often determines how 
well the air passing over it will 
also pass through it. Some litters 
get wet quickly and, because they 
pack readily, are unable to dry out 
fast enough. Growers state that 
Thorne wheat straw, which is a 
stiff straw, wears better than 


softer straws. Wheat straw gen- 
erally makes more desirable litter 
than oat straw. Rye straw is better 
than wheat. These differences may 
be due in part to their protein 
content. It has been observed that 
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materials with high protein con- 
tent heat and mold more readily 
than those of lower protein con- 
tent. Decay, then, affects the serv- 
iceability of a litter and probably 
explains why cut corn fodder has 
a tendency to “go all to pieces” 
as a litter once it gets thoroughly 
wet. It has a high moisture absorb- 
ing capacity but dries out slowly 
because it packs easily. Both corn 
fodder and buckwheat straw have 
a tendency to rot, which neces- 
sitates cleaning. When this occurs 
in mid-winter it means starting 
all over and this usually means 
frequent cleaning thereafter. 

The amount of surface avail- 
able for moisture absorption also 
affects the ability of a litter to 
hold moisture before getting satu- 
rated. The outer surface of straw, 
for example, is waxy and shiny. 
Therefore whole straw absorbs 
water quickly only at the ends. 
The internal part of the straw 
stem is not waxy and will absorb 
water readily. Choppir.g the straw 
into short pieces allows more 
absorbing surface to come in con- 
tact with the moisture. Then, too, 
the short pieces from a structural 
litter which does not pack as fast 
as the longer lengths. Hays and 
straws make better litter if run 
through a silage cutter or chop- 
ping box. Some’ poultrymen have 
made still finer litter by run- 
ning them through a hammer 
mill. 

According to work done by 
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Professor J. W. White and asso- 
ciates at the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and 
reported in Bulletin 469, “Pro- 
duction, Composition and Value 
of Poultry Manure,” the absorb- 
ent quality of various litter mate- 
rials is shown in the following 
table: 
Pounds 
: Water 
Material Absorbed 
Per 100 
Pounds 
Buckwheat hulls ...... 48 
Roasted peanut 
RS eee 70 
Red oak sawdust 
DEM ciuncninise'e wba 99 
Hemlock sawdust 
nt Ssscasaeoanee 190 
General average for 
REE tacbarineses 152 
Raw peanut hulls ..... 120 
Crushed corn cobs ..... 141 
Cut timothy hay ..... 158 
Wheat straw ......... 257 
ee re 265 
Ce MT bcc canes 275 
Buckwheat straw ..... 342 
Cut corn stover ...... 376 
ge errr 404 
“Pith” from corn 
RE véddsuccouewa 914 


Finely cut litter materials make 
an ideal surface for baby chicks. 
Because they are cut fine they 
lend themselves more readily to 
stirring so that the droppings are 
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“plowed under” into the body of 
the litter and dried out by it. 
Then the entire litter mixture is 
dried out by the heat of the 
brooder stove. Such a litter, if not 
overpopulated, lasts longer, and 
is more economical. Coccidiosis, 
too, is less of a problem because 
the number of infective organisms 
with which the chick can come 
in contact is reduced. 

Straw need not be chopped if a 
small amount is placed on the 
floor when pullets are first housed 
in late summer or early fall. 
Frequent additions, as the old 
litter becomes well broken and 
mixed with dried crumbled drop- 
pings, helps keep its moisture 
absorbing capacity within safe 
limits. When the proportion of 
droppings exceeds the more ab- 
sorbent material there is great 
danger of the whole mass becom- 
ing soggy. 

If straw is to be used with 
pullets housed late in the fall it 
should by all means be chopped. 
At that time of the year the hu- 
midity in the air is high and straw 
remains tougher. As a result it 
does not break up into smaller 
pieces when the chickens scratch 
in it. Several inches of fine mate- 
rials like sawdust or shavings un- 
der the chopped straw make a 
combination which is likely to 
prove more satisfactory than straw 
alone with these birds. 

Crushed corncobs make better 
litter when broken in pieces about 
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the size of shelled peas. Only cobs 
that are thoroughly dry and 
free from molds should be used. 
Corn fodder should also be thor- 
oughly dried and free of mold. It 
should be cut fine. These two lit- 
ter materials generally are best 
when combined with cut straw. 
Shavings are good litter mate- 
rial and may be used with or with- 
out straw or other litter materials. 
Sawdust makes excellent litter. 
In some areas it can be had for 
the hauling, a factor which will 
determine its economy. It, too, can 
be used alone or with the other 
litter materials. If placed in the 
house in the fall or winter it 
should be thoroughly dry. It may 
be used fresh from the mill in 
brooder houses where the heat 
from warm-room types of brood- 
ing equipment will dry it out. 
Sand, fine gravel and hard coal 
stoker cinders can be used in 
brooder houses while the stoves 
are going. Later it may be better 
to add some absorbent litter mate- 
rial. They can be used in laying 
houses as a base for the built-up 
type of litter which provides the 
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absorbent material. Sand, gravel 
and cinders help insulate the floor 
and for a time keep the litter loose 
so it dries out more readily. Sand 
and gravel are heavy litters to 
handle. A covering of sand two 
inches deep over a 12 by 12 foot 
brooder house floor will weigh 
about a ton. 

Here’s a handy guide. Desirable 
litter materials are those which: 

1. Absorb moisture readily but 
are able to dry out quickly. 

2. Do not pack readily and can 
be loose enough so they can dry 
out quickly. 

3. Are free from dust and 
molds. 

4. Are easily broken into small 
pieces so they mix well with the 
droppings; pack enough to give 
floor insulation; and are small 
and light enough so the birds can 
scratch in the litter and keep it 
loose. 

3. Have good wearing qualities 
so they last longer. 

6. Are relatively light in weight 
sO minimum labor is involved in 
handling. 

7. Are economical in costs. 











Nutmeg—East Indian Settler In The West 


Condensed from Foreign Agriculture 


James H. Kempton 


Agricultural Attache, Caracas, Venezuela 


UTMEG to most of us is the 
brown dust on the whipped 
cream of the Christmas egg- 

nog, but to the people of the 
British Island of Grenada it is 
daily employment and a reason- 
ably comfortable livelihood. The 
owners of nutmeg estates are mod- 
estly affluent and lead a pleasant 
life on their meticulously groomed 
island paradise. These days the 
nutmeg is booming. 

Grenada, one of the links in the 
sritish Empire’s West Indian 
chain of Windward Islands, is the 
spice island of the Western World. 
And its spices, except for cinna- 
mon and a few cloves, are nutmeg 
and the companion product, mace. 

How Grenada became the foster 
home of the nutmeg is not known. 
Having no gold, or silver, or pearls 
and little flat land, this tiny vol- 
canic gem was ignored by the 
Spanish Conquistadores who had 
more important interests on the 
nearby continent. The island was 
inhabited by the fierce Caribes 
and the Spaniards saw no reason 
to dispossess them. Not so with 
the British and French, between 
whose empires the island owner- 
ship shuttled for a century. How- 


ever, even with these two conten- 
ders for the mastery of the New 
World, and especially for islands 
useful in the control of the seas, 
settlement of Grenada came late. 
The British made one short-lived 
attempt at colonization in 1609 
and withdrew. For a while Gre- 
nada was truly given back to the 
Indians, but not for long. In 1650 
the French moved in and acquired 
full legal title in traditional fash- 
ion with glass beads, some knives, 
and, for the Caribe Casique 
(chief), two bottles of brandy. 
When the brandy was gone and 
the Casique’s head had cleared, he 
regretted his bargain and wanted 
his island back. Instead the Car- 
ibes were exterminated, the story 
being that they made their last 
stand at Morne de Sauters where 
all that was left of the island tribe, 
some 40 brave, determined war- 
riors, jumped to their death from 
the high cliffs into the sea. 
Grenada eventually passed to 
the control of the French Crown 
and was lost by the Bourbons to 
the British in 1782. It was George 
III of Revolutionary fame who 
created its government. While the 
British were engaged with General 


Reprinted by permission from Foreign Agriculture, 
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George Washington the French 
moved in again on Grenada and 
held the island from 1779 to 1795 
when it passed to the British by 
treaty. There were internal trou- 
bles in that period of ferment that 
climaxed the French Revolution 
but British rule has never been 
seriously in question since 1795. 

As with most of the West Indies, 
Grenada began as a sugar and 
indigo culture supported by slave 
labor. In 1834 the British freed 
the slaves and in so doing doomed 
the sugar economy. 

The freeing of the slaves created 
a labor problem, and in 1857 in- 
dentured East Indians were intro- 
duced, Over the next 5 years, 
2,022 were landed but the project 
was never successful and today 
none are left, nor have they left 
among the African population any 
visible genetic evidence of their 
sojourn. Those who did not die 
or voluntarily migrate were trans- 
ferred to Trinidad, and the effort 
to use East Indians in Grenada 
was abandoned. 

Some time during this period, 
when East Indians were being 
shipped to Grenada, nutmegs 
reached the island. Perhaps the 
East Indians brought the nuts, or 
those who brought the East In- 
dians were farsighted enough to 
bring with them some of the agri- 
cultural products of the East. 

Grenada nutmegs must com- 
pete with those from Molucca in 
the East Indies where the nutmeg 
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is native. The competition, as in 
so many of these things, is one of 
labor cost because the culture is a 
hand operation from tree to sack. 
When the Far Eastern supply was 
cut off, the Grenada industry had 
a monopoly market and, indeed, 
with the continued unrest in the 
Indonesian Republic and neigh- 
boring islands the Grenada pro- 
duction became practically the 
the world’s supply. Even before 
this, however, the nutmeg had 
won a secure place in the agri- 
culture of Grenada and evidently 
the island is quite capable of com- 
peting in peacetime on the world 
nutmeg market. 

Nutmeg trees are large, slow to 
mature compared with our tree 
fruits, and need little care. They 
do, however, require fertile soil, 
ample rain, and plenty of sun- 
shine. Without regular sun the es- 
sential oil, which is the nutmeg’s 
value, does not develop. Also the 
trees appear not to do well at sea 
Jevel but thrive from 400 to 
1,000 feet or somewhat higher. 

Grenada fulfills all these re- 
quirements and has an additional 
advantage over its sister islands. 
It lies south of the hurricane belt. 
This is an important considera- 
tion with a tree crop that matures 
slowly. The nutmeg tree does not 
reach full bearing until 15 years 
of age, after which time it will 
bear annual crops for 20 years. 
At about age 40 the trees, al- 
though large and apparently 
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healthy, evidently tire and bear 
fruit only every other year. A 
good tree during its prime will 
produce 200 pounds of nutmegs 
annually. 

The tree itself has a pleasing 
shape and attractive foliage. 
There are both female and male 
trees, but of course only the fe- 
males are of direct value to pro- 
ducers. At planting time, there is 
no means of determining from the 
seed nuts which will bring forth a 
male, or drone, tree, and there- 
fore four nuts are commonly 
planted at each point where a 
bearing tree is wanted. No one 
has as yet succeeded in detecting 
the sex from seedling characters 
but, as the Grenadians say, some 
trees “declare” themselves in 3 or 
4 years. If they “declare” them- 
selves to be females the other sap- 
lings are removed. The laws of 
chance being what they are, in 1 
out of 16 hills, on the average, all 
4 seedlings will be males and the 
planter must begin again. No 
males are saved as evidently there 
are enough scattered about to take 
care of the fertilization of all the 
female flowers. 

Nutmeg growers do not have to 
spray, dust, and prune. They do 
fertilize and evidently have one 
phytopathological problem. This 
takes the form of a chlorosis and 
is cured by treating the roots 
with copper. 

In addition there are no wild 
animals to act as deterrents to the 
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collection of the megs. Grenada, 
at one time, had possessed some 
of the wild fauna of South Amer- 
ica including venomous snakes, 
but, fortunately for the nutmeg 
culture, is now completely free of 
them. In fact, there is only one 
wild animal whose activity im- 
pinges on nutmeg culture and 
that is an African monkey (Cer- 
copithecus mona), now as thor- 
oughly adapted to the island as 
the Africans who brought him, 
but he is a minor pest. 

Nutmeg orchards require little 
cultivation, as the oil in the fallen 
leaves has an inhibiting effect on 
weeds and grass. This is a for- 
tunate circumstance for the nut- 
meg growers and especially for 
the meg collectors. Most groves 
resemble well-kept parks with all 
undergrowth nicely mowed. Of 
course, during the wet season 
when there is a light fall of leaves 
or the rains rapidly leach the oil, 
there must be some weed cutting. 
This operation is not of sufficient 
magnitude to give employment to 
many men; therefore nutmeg cul- 
ture is a prerogative of the wo- 
men. 

The nutmeg fruit is about the 
size and color of a peach, though 
rather with less blush and more 
yellow. This fruit is sometimes 
picked before maturity to make 
jelly. On maturity the fruit splits 
evenly in halves and within 
gleams the dark brown, almost 
black nutmeg enclosed in_ its 
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scarlet tracery of mace. The nut, 
or “meg” as the islanders call it, 
hangs lightly caught between the 
two halves of the fruit for about 
24 hours, then drops to the 
ground. From here on the nutmeg 
is woman’s work and is not 
touched by male hands until 
ready for the steamer. 

Megs must be gathered daily; 
otherwise they darken on the 
lower side and are then fit only for 
grinders. The nuts seen whole by 
the United States customer must 
be unblemished and the Associa- 
tion of Nutmeg Growers is strict 
in its enforcement of standards. 
The growers know the value of a 
carefully graded, uniform product 
and are jealous of the reputation 
of their Grenada megs. During 
the dry season about 10 per cent 
of the megs are grinders and dur- 
ing the wet season this rises to 
20 per cent. 

The Grenada Cooperative Nut- 
meg Association publishes weekly 
the value of the respective grades 
of megs and mace and the prices 
at which the Association will 
make outright purchases. In ‘addi- 
tion it publishes sales every 2 
weeks. 

The nuts are gathered in rather 
flat baskets, which hold, when 
full, about 40 pounds. These bas- 
kets are, of course, head borne. 
The women remove the mace, no 
two tracery patterns of which are 
identical, and spread it out in the 
un to day. 


A basket of megs is a day’s work 
and is worth to the collector about 
40 to 60 U. S. cents. With any 
luck a basket can be filled with- 
out struggling from sun up to sun 
down, and in the filling there is 
an agreeable amount of the social 
intercourse so esteemed by these 
gregarious people. Collecting megs 
is not hard work and the condi- 
tions of labor in the parklike 
groves are pleasant. 

When the megs, without their 
mace, arrive at the collecting cen- 
ters, their shells are removed. 

The nutmeg shell is thin and 
brittle yet strong enough to need a 
blow for cracking. This is pro- 
vided by a little wooden, white- 
pine hammer with a square head 
about | inch in cross section and 
weighing an ounce. These little 
hammers resemble those used by 
piano tuners, and they are played 
about as a Guatemalan marimba 
player runs his trills. At the rate 
of two nuts per second the 
cracker, sitting on the floor, legs 
spread, feeds the nuts from her 
left hand and deftly taps her 
blows. For 6 hours, she carries out 
this monotonous tap, tap, tapping 
—each tap turning out a nutmeg 
and an addition to the pile of 
shells. For these 6 hours at two 
nuts per second, she receives a 
daily wage of from 70 cents to 
$1.00 U. S. 

From the nutcrackers the nuts 
move to the curing racks where 
they remain for 6 weeks. While 
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spread in these wooden trays ar- 
ranged in multiple tiers, the nuts 
are rolled daily with a wooden 
hand rake. This rolling prevents 
the essential oil from settling on 
one side and discoloring the nut. 

After the 6 weeks of daily 
rolling the nuts are passed to the 
women sorters, each equipped 
with a square wooden tray. This 
tray, about 2 by 3 feet, has a 4- 
inch hole in one corner through 
which the sorter rapidly and skill- 
fully pushes the off-color nuts as 
they are revealed under her cease- 
less rolling. 

The nuts are now ready for 
sacking. Those judged imperfect 
but not rejected are put into 
jute bags plainly marked “grind- 
ers.” Those too imperfect for 
grinding are marked for “distilla- 
tion,” as nutmeg oil has important 
solvent uses in the preparation 
of pharmaceuticals. The shells 
are returned to the groves as or- 
ganic matter. 

Meanwhile the mace has be- 
come air dried. It is stored at the 
collecting centers for 6 months 
in airtight bins where from time 
to time a fumigation of carbon 
bisulphide is given as a bug deter- 
rent. During this process, mace 
changes in color from scarlet to 
yellow and is ready for grinding. 

Having most of its cultivated 
acreage in tree crops—nutmegs, 
limes, cacao, and coconuts—Gre- 
nada has not been defaced as have 
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so many of the other West In- 
dies. The commercial tree crops 
plus the hundreds of breadfruit 
trees, the national forest, and the 
forested wastelands give the is- 
land a lush verdure typical of the 
oft-imagined but seldom-found 
tropical isle of the city man’s 
dream. Made up primarily by 
Scots, the now largely African 
population has abandoned some 
of its carefree characteristics. The 
people are thrifty, dignified, and 
courteous, When free from labor, 
they do not gather into groups to 
strum guitars, drum out compli- 
cated rhythms on the nearest hol- 
low-sounding containers, and sing. 
They gather into groups all 
right, but for serious discussions 
and when night falls silence closes 
in. All man-made noises cease. 

The developing unrest in the 
Far East and particularly the un- 
settled conditions in Indonesia 
have given the Grenada nutmeg 
crop a growing importance. Al- 
though many of the bags (about 
two-thirds) leaving the island are 
marked for the large spice im- 
porters of San Francisco, there are 
an appreciable and growing num- 
ber stenciled for Amsterdam. 

The nutmeg is joining the ba- 
nana as a Far Eastern plant 
achieving its greatest commercial 
importance as a crop in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, thus reversing 
the trend of cacao, rubber, and 
cashew nuts. 








Management Problems Of Grassland Farming 


Condensed from Better Crops With Plant Food 


John B. 


HE Corn Belt farmer who de- 

cides to change over to grass- 

land farming may be making 
a very wise move but he will find 
that he has some new problems to 
solve. 

The first problem is to decide 
what meadow crops to grow. 
That, of course, is a local prob- 
lem but in so far as practicable 
the meadow crop should be a mix- 
ture of grasses and perennial leg- 
umes—preferably brome or tim- 
othy with ladino clover for graz- 
ing and with alfalfa for winter 
feed. 

The second problem, without 
doubt, is to decide what kind of 
livestock husbandry he is going to 
follow, since the meadow crops 
can not be marketed as such on 
any large scale. 

The third problem is allocation 
of fertilizer among crops. It is 
generally conceded that, in the 
typical short rotation grain crop 
farming of the Corn Belt, it is 
more profitable to use most of 
the fertilizer for the grain crops 
and let the meadow crops, mainly 
clover, eat the leavings. This, 
however, is not the more profit- 
able practice in long rotation 
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grassland farming. The meadow 
crops need plant food just as 
much as the grain crops do in 
order to produce profitable yields. 
They will produce as many 
pounds of TDN per acre. 

Soil deficiencies vary from re- 
gion to region and even from farm 
to farm. In general, for the small 
grain nurse crop and the new 
seeded meadow crop with it, the 
story is this: Use a little nitrogen 
to start the seedling plants plus 
a liberal amount of such minerals 
as are deficient. In some instances 
phosphorous alone is enough. 
More frequently potash also is 
required. And lime should not be 
forgotten in case the soil is acid 
and the supply of calcium and 
magnesium not adequate. On my 
own farm a moderate applica- 
tion of dolomitic limestone plus 
a 4-12-16 fertilizer carrying 100 
pounds of borax per ton at rate 
of 500 pounds per acre is about 
right. 

In the typical Corn Belt short 
rotation with only one year of 
meadow crops, such fertilization 
for the small grain nurse crop and 
new seedling would be quite ade- 
quate. It is not adequate if you 
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are going over to grassland farm- 
ing and planning to leave the sod 
crop down for 6 or 8 years. You 
can not get the TDN equivalent 
of 75 to 100 bushels of corn from 
half-starved meadow crops. 

What further fertilization does 
the meadow crop need? Again it 
is a local problem but, in general, 
an annual light topdressing in late 
fall or very early spring with such 
manure as is available plus such 
mineral fertilizers as are needed 
by the legumes will meet the needs 
of the meadow crop as long as 
legumes dominate the stand. 
When the legumes give way to 
grass, nitrogen also is needed. My 
own practice is to topdress the 
legumes with 0-20-20 at the rate 
of 500 pounds per acre and when 
the legumes give way to grass, as 
is bound to happen sooner or 
later, change over to 10-10-10 in 
an amount sufficient to supply at 
least 50 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre. 

It is not a hard job—in fact, it 
is an easy one—to grow as many 
pounds of TDN per acre in a 
meadow crop long rotation as in a 
grain crop short rotation but it 
isn’t an easy job—in fact, it is 
a hard one—to harvest the crop 
without impairing the stand of 
legumes or suffering a lot of 
waste. 

Take pasture, for example. The 
cows need the same amount of 
feed every day all summer long, 
Pasture plants do not grow that 
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way. They make about two-thirds 
of their growth in one-third of 
the season—May and June. How 
are you going to keep the lush 
grass of the May-June flush from 
smothering out the clover? How 
are you going to prevent waste of 
a considerable part of the May- 
June surplus? And how are you 
going to provide feed for the July- 
August shortage period? 

There is a lot to be said for 
modern assembly-line, mass pro- 
duction methods of making hay if 
the weather is perfect. There is 
quite as much to be said against 
such methods when the hay cur- 
ing weather is foul, as it some- 
times is. The fact is, rain-leached, 
sun-bleached, defoliated stems or 
badly over-ripe hay contain, at 
best, littke more than half the 
TDN originally contained in the 
crop. There is a lot more to the 
harvesting and curing process 
than merely achieving a high de- 
gree of mechanized efficiency. 

After more than 25 years of 
struggling with them, I seem to 
have these pasture and hay crop 
problems pretty well licked so 
far as this farm is concerned. The 
basic principles involved and the 
practices which I follow will, I 
think, apply to many other farms. 

I have to deal with four land 
conditions: (1) smooth, non-ero- 
sive, readily arable fields which 
can be farmed in a short rotation 
if it seems desirable; (2) sloping, 
somewhat erosive, less readily 
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arable fields which should remain 
in sod most of the time but which 
can be plowed and reseeded when 
renovation of the sod becomes 
necessary; (3) more steeply slop- 
ing, erosive fields which would 
wash badly if plowed and which 
are not suitable for mechanized 
agriculture anyway but which can 
be fertilized mechanically and 
clipped with the mowing machine 
to control weeds; and (4) land 
suitable only for forest. 

Quite obviously (1) tends to a 
shorter, row-crop rotation; (2) 
tends to a longer, meadow-crop 
rotation; (3) tends to really per- 
manent pasture, although some of 
it has to be smoothed up with a 
bulldozer first; and (4) to forest, 
natural or planted. 

At best, in this latitude we can 
expect no more than six months 
of grazing and not all of that 
good, so at the outset I plan on 
some 60 per cent of my usable 
acreage for grazing and 40 per 
cent for winter feed. Experi- 
ence has shown that it is easier 
to manage pasture right if the 
pasture is divided into several lots 
to permit rotational grazing. 
Mine happens to be divided into 
seven separate enclosures. Prob- 
ably five could be made to serve 
about equally well. 

With this set up I can solve the 
May-June grazing surplus prob- 
lem by grazing only three or four 
of the seven  enclosures—the 
rougher ones, of course—and har- 
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vesting the crop on the others. 
(As long as I tried to cure this 
early cut ladino-brome mixture 
for hay I had little success but 
ensiling it solved that problem.) 
Native pastures, of course, 
wouldn’t produce much grass sil- 
age. Well-fertilized ladino-brome 
is good for five to eight tons per 
acre, and barring a June drought 
the second crop is ready to graze 
by the first of July. 

This plan permits expanding 
the acreage available for grazing 
at the end of the normal flush 
season from three fields to six or 
seven fields. On moist soil and in 
favorable seasons this expansion 
of grazing acreage may meet the 
requirements of the herd through 
July and August fairly well. On 
droughty soil and in droughty sea- 
sons it will not, in which case it 
may be desirable to graze second 
crop in some of the hay fields or 
to feed out some of the grass sil- 
age. On the basis of such experi- 
ence as I have had, I prefer feed- 
ing the grass silage to grazing the 
fields, as such grazing does a stand 
of alfalfa no good at all. Besides, I 
need that second crop for winter 
feed. 

That midsummer feed problem 
seems to boil down to this: The 
seasonal growth habits of grass 
and clover being what they are, 
it is swimming against the tide to 
try to produce grazing for current 
needs in July and August but 
with the tide to produce a con- 
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siderable excess of it in May and 
June. So I grow all I can in May 
and June when I can grow it 
most efficiently. I am _ virtually 
forced to ensile part of this May- 
June flush because I can’t cure 
it for hay in the average season 
without serious impairment of 
quality and a lot of expense, and 
I certainly can not afford to waste 
it. 

And while I am about the job 
of ensiling part of this May-June 
flush from the pasture fields, I go 
right ahead and finish filling a 
couple of silos from some of the 
hay fields. That practice solves 
several grassland management 
problems. (1) It saves the surplus 
feed from the May-June flush. 
(2) It gets the grass off before it 
smothers the ladino. (3) It per- 
mits harvesting, curing, and stor- 
ing first-cutting alfalfa-grass and 
clover-grass mixtures on time 


without weather damage or other 
impairment of quality—something 
which I seldom succeeded in doing 
when I tried to field-cure the hay. 
(4) It gets the first crop off the 
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land in time to give the second 
crop a good start. (5) It provides 
a supply of first-class feed to carry 
the herd through the probable 
summer drought. (6) It eliminates 
the bother and cost of growing 
supplemental grazing crops. (7) 
It eliminates the damage which 
frequently is done to stands of 
alfalfa by grazing the crop when 
the herd needs it rather than when 
the crop can stand it. 

Handling the meadow crops in 
this way costs a lot of money but 
it saves a lot of money too. It 
saves the entire cost of haying the 
first crop. It eliminates the risk of 
weather damage to the first crop 
whicn, in some years with rainy 
June weather, has been several 
hundred dollars even on this small 
farm. It saves stands of ladino 
which likely would be smothered 
out or at least badly damaged if 
the associated grass is allowed to 
overtop it for too long. And by 
supplying silage of very superior 
quality, it maintains milk produc- 
tion at a high level with only mod- 
erate grain feeding. 





More Productive Use Of Farm Manpower 





Condensed from Agricultural Situation 


Kenneth L. Bachman 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies, U.S.D.A. 


ETTING the most productive 
use of the manpower in 
agriculture is one of the key 

problems facing us during the 
emergency period. The farm labor 
force is shrinking as workers leave 
the farm to take jobs in the city or 
enter the armed services. At the 
same time, the Nation is faced 
with the need for record produc- 
tion of food and fiber. 

The need for more efficient use 
of manpower in agriculture is not 
a new problem. It faced us during 
much of the last decade when the 
record war and postwar require- 
ments for farm products had to be 
met with a reduced farm working 
force. Farmers met this situation 
in boosting total production 24 
percent from 1940 to 1950. Pro- 
duction per worker jumped even 
more, rising 31 percent during the 
decade. 

Despite the over-all gain in the 
productivity of farm labor, many 
of our farms, particularly the 
smaller ones, have lagged far be- 
hind. Considerable numbers of 
these farms are found in all sec- 
tions of the country but they are 
more numerous in the “poor soil” 


areas where physical conditions 
have retarded improvements in 
farm production. They are a par. 
ticularly large proportion of the 
total number of farms in most 
of the Eastern Cotton Belt, in the 
Appalachian and Ozark areas, the 
hilly areas of Oklahoma and 
Texas and the northern parts of 
the Lake States. 

The changes necessary to in- 
crease the productivity of farm 
workers are considerably different 
from those usually made in in- 
dustry, since about four-fifths of 
those employed in agriculture are 
farm operators and members of 
their families. Increased produc- 
tive employment of farmers gen- 
erally does. not mean merely work- 
ing more hours a day or changing 
to another job that will use talents 
more fully. The farmer not only 
is a worker but also a manager 
and a businessman. Getting more 
productive employment on the 
farm usually involves problems of 
management, finance and tenure. 
When migration to off-farm em- 
ployment opportunities occurs the 
changes in job are clear cut but 
here a major change in occupation 
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is usually involved. 

Family labor makes up an even 
larger proportion of the working 
force on small farms where pro- 
duction per man is most likely to 
be relatively low. Of the approxi- 
mately 534 million farms in 1945, 
nearly 1 million were classified as 
small-scale units having a value of 
farm production in 1944, of from 
$500 to $1,200, and with little or 
no work off the farm by the oper- 
ator. Workers on the small-scale 
farming units were only one- 
fourth as productive as workers on 
medium-sized commercial-family 
farms in terms of gross production 
per worker (see table). 

Approximately 1% million 
farms, with a value of production 
of from $1,200-$2,499, were classi- 
fied as small commercial-family 
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farms. Workers on these farms, on 
the average, were only 50 percent 
as productive as workers on 
medium-sized commercial-family 
farms in terms of production per 
worker, 

In addition, there were approxi- 
mately 14 million small part-time 
residential units reported in the 
1945 Census of Argiculture. Many 
of these families are counted in the 
farm-labor force. Farm produc- 
tion per worker in these farms 
indicates little about their pro- 
ductivity since most of their in- 
come came from other sources. In- 
comes from off-farm sources for 
the United States averaged about 
$1,500 in 1946, according to a 
study of a sample of similar farms 
from a Nation-wide survey made 
by the BAE. On most of these 


How Three Economic Classes of Farms Compare* 


Item 


Number of farms (thousands) . 
Proportion of all farms 
(percent) 
Gross value of products per worker 
(dollars) 
Index of gross value of product per 
worker (medium commercial 


farms = 100) 
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Small Small Medium 
ae commercial commercial 
_— family family 
924 1,662 1,173 
16 28 20 
635 1,249 2,588 
25 48 100 


* Data from Technical Bulletin 1019, “Sizes of Farms in the U. 8S.” K. L. Bachman 
and R. W. Jones. Small-scale farms include farms having a value of products $500 to 


$1,200 with less than 100 days work off the farm b 


the operator. Small commercial 


family farms, $1.200 to $2,999. Medium pane B ene  | family farms, $3,000 to $7,999, 
with some additional adjustments in the various classes. Data from 1945 census. 
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farms, the operator or family 
members worked regularly off the 
farm. Others were retirement 
units. The level of productive 
employment of these families as 
indicated by incomes would ap- 
pear to be generally satisfactory, 
but there was considerable varia- 
tion in the amount of employment 
and incomes reported. 

Numbers of part-time and resi- 
dential farms are greatly affected 
by how farms are defined. The 
1950 census will probably count 
fewer of them as farms because of 
a change in the definition of a 
farm. 

Small-scale, and to a lesser ex- 
tent small family farms, are the 
crux of the problem of ineffective 
use of manpower in agriculture. 
Mechanization and other techno- 
logical developments have largely 
bypassed these farms. This is in- 
dicated not only by the low 
amounts of capital and the few 
kinds of farm equipment found on 
these farms, but also by the char- 
acteristics of the areas in which 
they are concentrated. 

Difficulties in mechanizing cot- 
ton, tobacco, and other crops 
grown have prevented farm en- 


largement and development in 


some of these areas. In other areas, 
a large farming population and 
limited opportunities for off-farm 
work frequently have retarded the 
making of desirable adjustments 
and the adoption of improved 
methods of farming. When the 
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changes in mechanization came 
before the areas were complete’, 
settled or stabilized, changes jp 
size of farm were made more eas. 
ily. This happened in some par 
of the Great Plains, for exampe, 

Production per acre and per 
unit of livestock is higher on the 
larger farms than on the small 
farms. Improvements in agricul- 
tural practices in the past fre- 
quently have benefited the farmers 
on the good land more than those 
who have some physical disadvan- 
tages, such as rough topography 
or only small acreages of cultivat- 
able soils. In addition, the larger 
capital accumulations and incomes 
have often provided the operators 
who have farms above average in 
size with better opportunities for 
adopting improvements in pro- 
duction methods. The use of 
improved varieties and cultural 
methods are often reflected in 
higher yields. 

The importance of the problem 
of improving productivity levels 
among farm operator-families on 
low production farms has been 
emphasized by a recent staff re- 
port to the joint Congressional 
committee on the economic report 
entitled “Underemployment of 
Rural Families.” On the basis of 
available evidence, this report esti- 
mates that full employment of 
workers on small-scale, small com- 
mercial and part-time farms, at 
average rates of production, could 


add the equivalent of 1,600,000 
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workers to our total working 
fnce. 

No one solution to the problem 
of getting more productive em- 

lnyment on small farms fits all 
éses. More intensive systems of 
farming may be the answer on 
sme farms. Enlargement on the 
farm will be the best solution in 
other cases. Seasonal labor on 
other farms in the area and on 
farms in other areas may provide 
a means of increasing productive 
employment in some situations: 
Some farmers might do best by 
turning their place into a part- 
time farm or a residential unit and 
accepting regular off-farm em- 
ployment either in the city or on 
other farms in the area. Others 
may find their best alternative is 
to quit farming and get a job in 
industry. 

Recent technological develop- 
ments have in many situations 
widened the opportunities for effi- 
cent intensive systems on relatively 
small acreages. Small-scale farm- 
ers whose best opportunities lie in 
agriculture should be encouraged 
to start the process of development 
and enlargement of their farms. 
In some situations substantial in- 
creases in production can be made 
by changes in farming systems and 
investment in capital improve- 
ments on their present farms. 

Over the longer run, however, a 
program of enlargement as well as 
development is desirable in most 


cases. Production on small farms, 
even though increased, often will 
not fully utilize available labor 
and modern equipment and ma- 
chinery. Enlarging these farms 
would mean that some other peo- 
ple now living on such farms 
would move to the city. 

Adjustments are often easier for 
operators of small farms located 
near urban centers than for those 
farther away. The operators can 
more easily find off-farm employ- 
ment. Those wishing to leave the 
farm often can sell to those who 
wish to live in the open country 
and work in the city. When the 
farms are located a considerable 
distance from cities or towns, the 
opportunities for off-farm work by 
the operators are fewer and pur- 
chases for residential uses are less 
common, 

To increase the productivity of 
farm families on these small farms 
often requires complex changes in 
the system of farming, techniques 
of production and size of farm 
rather than a simple substitution 
of capital for labor. To substan- 
tially increase productivity on 
many small farms in the South, 
for example, would involve a shift 
toward a livestock system of farm- 
ing, new kinds and varieties of 
feed crops, new fertilization and 
cropping practices as well as 
mechanization of farm operations 
and increase in the size of the 
farm. 





Let The Birds Do The Work 





Condensed from New Jersey Farm and Garden 


Silas L. McHenry 


University of Delaware 


IGH costs of production and 
shortages are with us again. 
Poultrymen who can econ- 

omize and keep expenses down 
should make a good profit while 
inefficient producers may go out 
of business. 

Labor efficiency is more im- 
portant than ever. By proper ar- 
rangement of equipment, and 
ideas that save work, poultrymen 
can lower the cost of labor per 
dozen eggs produced. 

During Delaware Farm and 
Home Week, a group of poultry- 
men discussed ways in which they 
had saved time in caring for their 
layers. Members of the panel in- 
cluded: Edward Mcllvaine, who 
is in charge of 125,000 New 
Hampshire breeders at Town- 
send’s, Inc., Millsboro, Del.; Louis 
Schaible, breeder-hatcheryman of 
Rhode Island Reds at Shiloh, 
N. J.; George Simpson, hatching 
egg producer and general farmer 
at Houston, Del.; and Walter 
Pyle, market egg producer from 
Stanton, Del. Here are some of 
the ideas brought out by the 
panel: 

A three-ton bin mounted on a 
truck simplifies the job of feeding 


125,000 pullets on range at the 
Townsend farm. Bulk feed is 
dumped into the truck from the 
mixer. Mash is drawn off through 
four spouts on each side to fill the 
feed hoppers. Round metal self- 
feeders holding 125 pounds of 
mash are used, as well as the 
standard feeders. 

Bulk feed is also used in their 
laying houses. It is shoveled di- 
rectly into a bin-type feed carrier 
and carried into the pens. A large 
scoop is used to fill the hoppers. 

No feed hoppers are used on 
Schaible’s poultry range. Pellets 
and grain are scattered over the 
ground. Some poultrymen use a 
fertilizer or lime spreader for 
this job; Lou uses a pick-up truck, 
which requires two men to do the 
job. Pellets are fed in the mom- 
ing, grain in the evening. If it is 
raining hard, grain can be substi- 
tuted in the morning. This ar- 
rangement saves labor, and the 
cost of feeders. The chickens eat 
better in hot weather, because 
they can fill up during the cool 
part of the day. 

Schaible installed an automatic 
feeder two years ago, when he 
wanted to increase the number of 
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1951 LET THE BIRDS 
birds that one of his men cared 
for. One man now takes care of 
4000 breeders and the pedigree 
pens. The automatic feeder is in- 
stalled on one floor of a multi- 
story laying house. Twenty min- 
utes to one-half hour per day are 
saved in feeding mash to these 
1,300 birds. Pellets and grain are 
hand-fed for better distribution. 

Results to date have been very 
satisfactory. Egg production and 
body weight have been the same 
as with the conventional feeders. 
No record has been kept of feed 
consumption. Initial cost is about 
twice as much as for regular feed- 
ers. 

Lou believes that 1,200 to 
1,500 birds on one floor of a house 
is the minimum number that 
would justify installation of an 
automatic feeder. Also, there is no 
point in installing an automatic 
feeder unless you increase the 
number of birds that one man 
takes care of. With a dirt floor, 
it would be difficult to get an au- 
tomatic feeder to set level. He had 
trouble at first, even with a con- 
crete floor. Now that the litter 
is 1% years old and finely pulver- 
ized, the feeder sets even. Some 
feathers get caught in the feeder 
when the birds are molting. 

Are roosts necessary? That is 
the question George Simpson 
asked himself several years ago. 
He tore out the roosts in a few 
pens and watched results. He 
liked it better that way, so now 
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all pens are without roosts. La- 
bor is saved in cleaning out pens. 
With good drainage, proper ven- 
tilation, and dirt floors, he is not 
bothered with wet litter. 

His meat-type New Hamp- 
shires do not roost on the hoppers 
or nests. If he had Leghorns, it 
might be a different story. The 
hens do not crowd or congregate 
in one section of the house at 
night. Some poultrymen who have 
been troubled in this respect have 
solved the problem by the use of 
evening lights without dimmers. 
Being suddenly left “in the dark,” 
the chickens sit down wherever 
they happen to be. 

Lice has not been a problem 
without roosts. If it does become 
one, he can lick it by sprinkling 
a pound of 10% DDT dust per 
400 square feet of floor space; by 
spraying the entire house with 5% 
DDT; or by sprinkling two or 
three pounds of sulphur per 100 
square feet. 

Scratch grain fed in the litter 
encourages the hens to keep the 
litter stirred up well. 

Walter Pyle started using com. 
munity nests after World War II, 
when metal nests were not avail- 
able. He likes them better now 
than individual nests. Cost of 
materials is about half the price 
of metal nests; it takes about 100 
board feet of lumber for each 
community nest. He builds the 
nest separate from the platform 
for ease in moving and cleaning. 
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It took him three hours per nest 
to build them, but he figures a 
carpenter with a power saw could 
make them much faster by cut- 
ting out pieces for a number of 
nests at a time. 

Labor is saved by having clean- 
er eggs, by gathering eggs a little 
quicker, and by not having hens 
roost in the nests (this is an af- 
ter-dark chore with individual 
nests). There is less egg breakage 
because of the deep litter in com- 
munity nests. Disadvantages he 
has noted are: more of a mite 
problem with the wood nests, and 
more floor eggs. 

In order to save labor in clean- 
ing out the laying house, Town- 
send’s tried re-used litter about 
five or six years ago. All caked 
litter was removed, and the litter 
stirred. Results have been satis- 
factory, and the practice contin- 
ued. 

Ed Mcllvaine figures they save 
approximately 1%2¢ per square 
foot in labor cost, two cents per 
square foot in litter cost, and one- 
half cent per square foot for fill- 
in dirt, by not removing the litter. 
This amounts to at least $120 per 
1,000 hens per year. 

Litter remains in good condi- 
tion. Pits under the roosts catch 
half the manure. Plenty of ventil- 
ation, water fountains in good 
condition, and ample floor space 
insure dry litter. The litter must 
be dry and loose if it is to be used 
over another year. 
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Different types of poultry 
houses are used by the panel mem. 
bers. The trend for all of them, 
however, is toward larger pens, 
deeper houses, labor-saving ar. 
rangements, and cooler houses in 
summer. 

Two men feed and manage 12.. 
000 laying hens in Townsend’s 
new 35x 1,200-foot house. This 
includes cleaning, grading, and 
packing eggs. An egg room and 
feed room in the same house per- 
mit a factory-type operation. 

This house is more like a sum- 
mer shelter, and indicates the 
trend for housing New Hampshire 
layers in the southern part of 
Delaware. It is built on the edge 
of the woods, which gives pro- 
tection from the cool north winds. 
The rear of the house is con- 
structed of cinder block half-way, 
with the rest wire—covered with 
tar paper in winter. The south 
side is open all year. This gives 
good cross-ventilation in summer, 
and saves labor in opening and 
closing windows. The continuous- 
flow water fountains never freeze, 
in spite of an uninsulated roof. 
Plenty of sunlight keeps the chick- 
ens warm during the day; at night 
they roost in the rear of the 
house. 

George Simpson now keeps 
1,000 hens in one pen 200 feet 
long. Nests are at the end near 
the feed room, in the first 40 
feet. This saves work in gathering 


eggs. The New Hampshire hens 
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1951 LET THE BIRDS 
don’t seem to mind walking that 
far to lay their eggs; George says 
he doesn’t get any more floor eggs 
that way than he gets in small 
pens. 

Louis Schaible recently built a 
brooder house 36 feet deep fac- 
ing south, with a shed roof, dirt 
floor, slot ventilation, and win- 
dows in the back for cross-ven- 
tilation in summer. His newest 
laying house is three stories high, 
24 feet deep, and constructed of 
cinder block. Besides elevator and 
feed carrier, he has the sash chains 
of his windows fastened to a 
horizontal pipe and crank which 
allows him to open or close all 
windows in three pens at one 
time. Clean-out doors in the rear 
of the house simplify the job of 
cleaning out pits and loading the 
manure into a truck which drives 
along the rear of the house. Lou 
also has a stand-by generator, 
which is good insurance for his 
electric incubators, electric brood- 
ers, and other equipment. Today 
a farm runs on electricity; power 
interruption can mean tragedy. 

Walter Pyle has a_brooder 
house that is really designed for 
summer comfort. It is a conven- 
tional 30-foot deep house, with 
one exception. The back of the 
house has two rows of hinged 
doors—one at the top 18 inches 
wide, and one at the bottom 24 
inches wide. These can be opened 
during hot weather to allow 
plenty of air circulation. 
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Considerable labor and time 
can be saved by building a dis- 
posal pit. Dead birds can be 
dropped in it, where they will not 
constitute a disease hazard. It is 
not necessary to dig a hole or start 
a fire whenever a chicken dies. 
Since it has no noticeable odor 
when it is tightly covered, it can 
be located in a convenient place 
near the poultry house. A pit can 
be used all year around—even 
when the ground is frozen or in 
rainy weather. 

Culling is a continuous job. 
Cull hens should be removed from 
the flock whenever sighted, to 
save on feed cost and to market 
them while they’re still in good 
condition. A catching hook and 
crate on the feed carrier make this 
job easy. A home-made crate can 
be built under the platform of the 
carrier. A small pen to keep the 
culls in while you’re waiting for 
a buyer to pick them up is also 
a good idea. 

Have plenty of broody coops 
in the laying house. They save 
time, and increase egg produc- 
tion. Double coops, each about 30 
inches deep, four feet wide and 2 
feet high, are often used. During 
the first three days of the week, 
put hens that go broody in the 
first coop; during the last four 
days of the week, put hens that go 
broody in the second coop. Then 
start all over again. 

Keeping eggs clean is an im- 
portant labor-saver. Frequent col- 
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lection, clean nest material, dry 
litter, sufficient nests and floor 
space, are all important in a 
clean-egg program. 

A convenient work area in the 
egg room is another time-saver. 
Automatic cleaners and graders 
are, of course, a big help. But 
equally important is arranging the 
crates of eggs and equipment to 
save walking, stooping, etc. 
Home-made benches to hold the 
crates of eggs at the proper height, 
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and a stool to hold the bucket of 
eggs, will save a lot of time and 
effort. The grader, and pans for 
broken, odd-shaped, and odd-size 
eggs, can be placed on a work 
table. Learning to grade eggs by 
the “feel” of them will save time 
if you do not have an automatic 
grader. Some poultrymen like to 
use an emery cloth cleaner which 
straps onto the palm of the hand, 
leaving both hands free to handle 


eggs. 


¥ 
Responsibilities Of A Swine Show Judge 


Condensed from The American Hampshire Herdsman 


H. H. Kildee 


Iowa State College 


Y interest in livestock judg- 
M ing began a half century 


ago when as a farm boy, 
born many years too early to have 
been a 4-H club participant, my 
purebred heifer was placed first 
in her class and grand champion 
at the county fair in northern 
Iowa. Fortunately, for me, the 
judge, Mr. R. J. Kinzer, later of 
Hereford fame, took time out of 
his busy schedule to encourage me 
to go to the Iowa State College 
to enroll in Animal Husbandry. 
This experience was an important 
factor in determining my choice 


of a vocation and a major reason 
why I have so thoroughly enjoyed 
my contacts and experiences with 
4-H club and Future Farmer 
members. 

During the half century which 
has elapsed since that day, 
marked and rapid improvements 
have been made in the science as 
well as in the art of Animal Hus- 
bandry. Improvements have been 
made by the breeders of pure- 
breds and by the producers of 
commercial livestock and _live- 
stock products in matters of type, 
in more productive blood lines, 


Reprinted by permission from The American Hampshire Herdsman, 


Peoria, Illinois, June 1951 
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in knowledge of nutrition, in man- 
agement and in emphasis upon 
more efficient and economical pro- 
duction of livestock and livestock 
products of the type and quality 
which best meet consumer prefer- 
ences. 

However, in the case of type 
preferences in swine shows, sales 
and in nearly all breeding herds, 
not all of the changes have been 
logical or constructive. In the case 
of hogs, the type preferred, in the 
show rings of the United States, 
has changed as rapidly as the 
styles in ladies’ clothes or the lines 
of automobiles and with much less 
logic. 

The swine type pendulum has 
swung from big type of the 1870's 
and 80’s to the short, chuffy, cob- 
rolling masses of animated lard 
and parents of twins of the years 
following the turn of the century, 
to the rainbow-topped, shallow- 
bodied, greyhound flank two and 
one-half dimensioned hogs of the 
1920’s, and then back to the in- 
termediate type with good length 
and medium width and depth 
which in recent years has been ac- 
cepted, generally very wisely, as 
the type best qualified to raise lit- 
ters of sufficient size, to make 
rapid, efficient and economical in- 
creases in weight and to yield the 
type and quality of pork cuts 
which best meet consumer prefcr- 
ences if marketed at desirable 
weights. Recently, there have been 
attempts by a few to swing the 


pendulum in both directions, 

I am conscious of the views oc- 
casionally expressed by the crit- 
ically-minded and not adequately 
informed people who make dis- 
paraging comments concerning 
livestock shows and the making of 
show ring awards. They do not 
know all of the pertinent facts. 
However, I do agree with them in 
placing high values upon practi- 
cal records of production and re- 
production, and upon parent-pro- 
geny comparisons as other impor- 
tant evaluations. 

Livestock shows are not new; 
neither are they of American ori- 
gin. They have evolved from the 
market day fairs of Great Britain 
and Continental Europe. These 
fairs contributed to breed devel- 
opment and progress in the fol- 
lowing ways and much of our 
modern fairs and livestock shows 
are contributing: 

1. Then, as now, they aided in 
bringing about agreement among 
breeders as to the objectives or 
purposes to be met by a breed 
and, therefore, the type to be de- 
sired and developed. The type and 
judging conferences staged by 
breed associations make impor- 
tant contributions to this objective. 

2. Then, as now, they provided 
opportunities to see and to show 
the best representative of a breed. 

3. Then, as now, they provided 
a setting for an exchange of ex- 
periences and opinions. 

4. Then, as now, they provided 
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opportunities for competition, 
which always has a stimulating in- 
fluence upon human endeavor. 

Then, as now, the more con- 
structive breeders realized that 
the primary objective of the 
breeder of purebred livestock 
should be the production of seed 
stock which, when used in com- 
mercial herds, will contribute to 
more efficient and economical 
production of the livestock and 
livestock products best suited to 
meet practical production condi- 
tions as well as consumer prefer- 
ences. 

To measure up to his responsi- 
bilities to the exhibitors, to the 
show, to the breed and to the pub- 
lic, a livestock judge should: 

1. Be honest. This is, of course, 
recognized by all as a basic re- 
quirement. 

2. Know the preferred type of 
breed, sex and age under consid- 
eration, 

3. Remain away from the barns 
in which the entries are penned 
or stalled until the judging has 
been completed. 

4. Make rapid and accurate 
observations of both the merits 
and the faults of each animal 
which comes before him. 

5. Have confidence in his own 
judgment and be realistic in his 
evaluations by giving greatest em- 
phasis to points of greatest utility 
significance. 

6. Close his ears to all gratui- 
tous comments which may be for 
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his benefit or detriment in ad. 
vance or during the judging. He, 
alone, stands or falls on the de. 
cisions which he makes in the 
judging arena. An error in judg. 
ment is more serious for the judge 
than for the exhibitor or exhibj- 
tors affected by the placing. 

Livestock judging consists of 
the following three steps or men- 
tal processes no matter what 
breed of hogs, beef cattle, dairy 
cattle, sheep or horses is being 
judged: 

First—call to mind a mental 
image of the correct or true type 
for the breed, sex and age under 
consideration. 

Second—make rapid and ac- 
curate observations of both the 
merits and faults of each animal. 

Third—Weigh the points of 
merit and the faults in a mental 
balance to determine the most 
logical relative rating or placing 
of the animals under consider- 
ation. 

Of course, the procedures fol- 
lowed by judges vary because of 
different conditions and because 
judges like other human beings 
are creatures of habit. However, 
before presenting a brief discus- 
sion of judging procedures I wish 
to mention the responsibilities of 
the superintendent and his assist- 
ants, and the ethics and practices 
of those who show animals in the 
judging arenas. 

The competence and applica- 
tion of the superintendent and his 
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assistants are very important fac- 
tors in determining the success 
and value of a livestock show. In 
addition to their many and varied 
duties and responsibilities before 
and after judging of the entries 
in the arena, the following duties 
are very important on the day of 
the show and, unless properly tak- 
en care of, the judge, the exhibi- 
tors and the ringside will be seri- 
ously handicapped: 

1. Adequate space should be 
provided in the judging arena and 
the judge, exhibitors and the ring 
side informed concerning the head 
end of the ring. 

2. The entries should be 
checked promptly as they are 
brought into the arena and care 
should be taken to make sure that 
each showman wears, in plain 
sight of the ring side, the catalog 
number of his entry. 

3. The judge should be noti- 
fied when the class is ready for his 
evaluation. 

4. The superintendent should 
keep the crowd back and out of 
the judging ring, thus, giving the 
judge, the exhibitors and the ring 
side the opportunities to which 
they are entitled. 

9. Hurdles should be in the 
judging ring and assistants should 
be ready to set up hurdle parti- 
tions in the arenas whenever re- 
quested to do so by the judge. 

6. And last, but not least, it 
should not be necessary for the 
judge to conduct a search for the 


man with the book and the rib- 
bons when the placing of each 
class has been completed. 

The ethics and practices in the 
swine shows have improved pro- 
gressively during the years. How- 
ever, as in every other activity or 
segment of humanity there is still 
room for improvement. 

I am happy to state that in my 
opinion nearly all exhibitors, to- 
day, apply the “Golden Rule” in 
their relationships to the livestock 
shows. However, some very few 
exhibitors still seem to have the 
philosophy and determination to 
win regardless of its application. 

Our livestock shows would be of 
greater educational and economic 
values if all exhibitors and their 
helpers were above reproach in 
the following respects: 

Based upon my long experience, 
I know that in character, integrity 
and real worth, the breeders of 
purebred livestock constitute one 
of the very best segments of the 
human race. However, we know 
that there are a few exceptions 
and that registration papers and 
pedigrees have no value unless the 
integrity of the individuals back 
of them is above suspicion. 

The animals, properly fitted 
and well groomed, should be pre- 
sented promptly when called into 
the judging arena. In either pro- 
cedure, the judge notes the few 
animals that most closely approx- 
imate his mental image of the 
true type for the breed, sex and 
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age under consideration. 

A more detailed study is then 
made of the relatively few “top” 
animals and at the same time 
making sure that none of the bet- 
ter entries has been overlooked 
or underevaluated. 

The judging arena should now 
be divided by hurdles and the bet- 
ter entries placed in an arena in 
plain view of the main portion of 
the ring side. Here detailed study 
and comparisons can result in a 
logical rating of the top entries. 
Experienced judges usually try to 
reduce disappointment by being 
reasonably sure of the top animal 
before it is driven into the number 
1 pen. 

However, it is often logical and 
highly desirable to have some of 
the entries driven out of the plac- 
ing pens for further study and 
comparisons before completing 
the class. 

Determine with care the rela- 
tive rating of each“animal placed 
from the first to the last placing 
for which there is a prize or rib- 
bon. In other words, do not fail 
to give your best judgment to each 
and every placing. 

Be courteous and ready to give 
reasons between the animals in 
the top places or between any two 
animals. 

In group placings the judge 
should not ask for the ratings of 
the individual animals in their 
respective classes. It is the judge’s 
responsibility to remember. Fur- 
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thermore, penned groups should 
be driven out so that each animal 
may be observed, identified and in 
close placings the individuals in 
the closely competing groups 
compared in individual merit and 
uniformity. 

In showing entries to the best 
advantage, the showman should 
be considerate and courteous to 
the judge and to the competitors. 
In many swine shows there are a 
few exhibitors and helpers who, 
by lack of manners and good 
sportsmanship, build resentment 
and prejudice against themselves 
in the minds of their competitors, 
the breeders on the ring side and 
the judge by 

a. Unnecessarily and deliber- 
ately crowding the judge and by 
driving into other entries or be- 
tween the judge and entries which 
he is studying. 

b. Going through a series of 
gymnastics in pointing out the 
merits of their entries in such 
charactistics as length, uniformity 
of width, straightness of rump, 
strength of posterns or desirable 
underlines. These tactics are con- 
sidered by nearly all judges as in- 
sults to their competence to ob- 
serve and evaluate. 

It is the judge’s assignment to 
give a type rating, either to all 
animals in the ring or to the num- 
ber specified by the superinten- 
dent for which prizes are pro- 
vided; to give the exhibition the 
greatest possible educational 
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value—if possible, reasons should 
be given in support of the plac- 
ings—and adopt a_ procedure 
which seems logical and easy for 
the ring side to follow and to un- 
derstand. 

Judges vary in their procedure, 
however, the following seems logi- 
cal from the standpoints of both 
the judge and the ring side and it 
gives all exhibitors and their en- 
tries equal opportunities: 

1. Make a rapid but accurate 
inspection of each animal in the 
class. This may be done in the 
judging arena as a whole or in 
an area of observation within the 
arena through which each entry 
is driven for observation and ten- 
tative evaluation. 

I have made a brief reference 
to the improvement which breed- 
ers have made in the type, qual- 
ity, uniformity and in the utility 


¢ 


value of the purebred seed stock 
which they produce. In my opin- 
ion, similar progress has been 
made in the competence of judges 
and in the uniformity of their 
placings. The breed associations 
and the breed publications have 
contributed effectively to a more 
uniform interpretation of the 
most desirable type. Colleges of 
Agriculture, through research, 
and resident and extension in- 
struction, and by participation in 
livestock judging contests for col- 
lege students, County Fair judges, 
4-H club members and Future 
Farmers, have made and are mak- 
ing major contributions in this as 
well as in many other important 
phases of the great agricultural in- 
dustry which is of such basic im- 
portance to the economy, the nu- 
trition and the health of our na- 
tion. 


Promoting Miracles 


Condensed from The Dakota Farmer 


EGUMES work miracles for 
farmers. Legume hay is tops 
as a forage crop, being high 

in proteins and minerals, and leg- 
ume seeds are a valuable cash 
crop. Legumes have the well 
known ability to improve the con- 
dition of soil by taking free nitro- 


gen from the air and placing it 
in the soil in a form which other 
plants can use. Yields of succeed- 
ing crops are thereby increased. 
Legumes deserve the high praise 
heaped upon them, but if credit is 
to be given where credit is due, 
equal praise must be given to the 
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legumes’ microscopic working 
partners—the legume bacteria. 

The advantage of a legume in- 
oculated with the right kind of 
bacteria over an uninoculated leg- 
ume is simply the advantage of a 
soil-enriching plant over a soil- 
depleting plant. If bacteria are 
not present to do their good work, 
the yield of legume hay and seed 
becomes much less, and much 
lower in quality. The nitrogen 
content of the soil is depleted in- 
stead of improved, and succeeding 
crops gain nothing. 

Without nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria, legumes lose their ability to 
work miracles. Not only must 
there be an association between 
the roots of legumes and bacteria, 
but there must be exactly the 
right kind of combination. Alfalfa, 
for instance, will not form a part- 
nership with the strain of bacteria 
that is beneficial to white clover, 
and soybeans demand a different 
strain than either alfalfa or clover. 

There are two ways for legumes 
to come in contact with the right 
kind of bacteria. Their roots can 
locate the right kind of bacteria 
in the soil, which is inoculation 
by natural means, or the legume 
seed can be artificially inoculated 
before it is planted. 

Legumes were naturally inocu- 
lated with bacteria for hundreds 
of years before man discovered 
there was an association between 
the two. In soils where the same 
type of legume is grown year af- 
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ter year, nature may do a thor- 
ough job of inoculation. Some 
farmers have noted that artificial 
inoculation does not give in. 
creased yields on such soils, and 
have adopted the policy of let- 
ting nature take its course. How. 
ever, in soils where legumes have 
not grown, and in many soils 
where legumes have grown, na- 
ture fails to do the job. Lack of 
organic matter, soil acidity, poor 
drainage, and drought may kill 
off legume bacteria that ordi- 
narily would be present in the 
soil. In addition, it must be re- 
membered that different legume 
crops insist on associating with 
their own peculiar strains of bac- 
teria. A soil which carries billions 
of bacteria for inoculating alfalfa 
may not be able to inoculate 
clover at all. 

Artificial inoculation of legume 
seeds before planting is a simple 
and sure way of bringing legume 
and bacteria together, Prepared 
inoculants are available in several 
forms. The three most common 
types of carriers are humus, agar, 
and liquid. In order to simplify 
the matter of matching the right 
strain of bacteria with the right 
kind of legume, bacteriologists 
have divided the legumes into 
groups, called cross-inoculation 
groups. Bacteria cultures are pre- 
pared which contain enough 
strains of bacteria to inoculate 
every type of plant within each 
group. Groups for which cultures 
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are prepared are: alfalfa, clover, 
pea and vetch, bean, cowpea, soy- 
bean, and lupine. In addition, cul- 
tures are prepared for a few in- 
dividual legumes which are so spe- 
cific for a certain strain of bac- 
teria that they cannot be included 
in a broad group. 

Methods of application of cul- 
tures to seed vary according to 
the kind of culture used. If the 
manufacturer’s instructions are 
followed, successful inoculation 
can be assured. Since legume bac- 
teria are easily killed by high tem- 


peratures and dryness, the seeds 
should be sown as quickly as pos- 
sible after being inoculated. If im- 
possible to plant right away, in- 
oculated seeds should be stored in 
a cool place. It may be necessary 
to reinoculate seeds if conditions 
delay seeding for more than a few 
days. The best advice that can be 
given on using cultures is this: lo- 
cate a reliable source, and follow 
instructions. Reliable laboratories 
have been approved by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


¥ 
Tree Root Problem Easily Solved 


Condensed from California Farmer 


G. A. Alexander 


N many small-town and rural 
sections of the country where 
they have no sewer system, the 

residents are forced to depend on 
cess pools and septic tanks. Septic 
tanks are the most practical and 
are fast taking the place of cess 
pools. 

Tile or concrete drain pipes are 
generally used, and the greatest 
trouble most of us have with our 
septic-tank system is that tree 
roots will grow into the pipe 
through the small openings left 
between sections of the pipe so 
that the fluid can drain out into 
the soil. Very soon the pipe is 


filled with fine, hair-like roots. 
In many districts, the sections 
of pipe must be dug up and the 
roots removed, sometimes as often 
as once every five or six months. 
I figured out a way to over- 
come all this work and expense by 
putting a “T” in the pipeline 
close to the tank into which to 
pour root-destroying bluestone 
(copper sulphate) solution with- 
out having to put it in the tank 
proper which kills the bugs neces- 
sary for its proper operation. 
This procedure is very simple. 
By the use of a hammer and 
chisel, the end of one section of 
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pipe is chipped away to fit the 
hollowed-out place made in the 
middle of another section (Fig- 
ure 1). These two pieces are then 
cemented together with cement, 
sand and water and left to dry 
(Figure 2). When set, this “T”’ is 
then placed in the pipe-line next 
to the section of pipe extending 
out from the tank, with the stem 
up (Figure 3). 

After the bluestone has been 
poured in, the opening in the up- 
right part of the “T” is covered 
with a piece of board or tin. 
Finally the inverted “T” section 
and all the uncovered pipe-line 
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sections are covered with dirt. 

When it is necessary to put 
more chemicals into the pipe-line, 
all one has to do is to uncover 
the opening into the “T,” pour in 
the chemicals and cover with dirt 
as before. 

When the drain pipes are laid 
out among trees, one to two 
pounds of bluestone in the pipe- 
line every four to six months may 
be needed. Several of my neigh- 
bors and I have used this method 
for over a year and have had no 
further trouble with roots grow- 
ing into the pipes. 
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Once Hens Had Teeth 


Condensed from Kansas Farmer 


Gordon West 


HE first bird of which there 

is a record is the Archacop- 

teryx an ancient winged crea- 
ture which lived 150 million years 
ago. It was about the size of a 
crow, but had certain features 
not possessed by any birds of pres- 
ent times. The tail was lizard-like, 
and was fringed with large fea- 
thers. There were 3 free digits, 
each armed with a claw, in front 
of each wing. Its skin-covered 
jaws had teeth, which no modern 
bird has. Remains of this bird in- 
dicate that perfectly formed fca- 
thers were in existence 150 mil- 
lion years ago. 

Kansas can boast of some an- 
cient birds. Specimens of 2 birds 
with teeth were discovered im- 
bedded in rocks of Western Kan- 
sis. One, the Ichthyornis, was 
about the size of a pigeon. The 
other, the Hesperornis, was al- 
most as large as a man and was 
wingless. These 2 birds lived about 
90 million years ago. Today, all 
fowls have one important thing 
in common—feathers. 

The original habitat of the wild 
fowl is South and Central India, 
the lowland belt at the foot of 
the Himalayas, Assam, Burma 


and Ceylon Sumatra and Java, 
and the string of islands to the 
eastward. It is believed domestic 
stocks all were derived from one 
species—the Red Jungle Fowl. 

In China, the fowl long was es- 
teemed primarily as an edible 
bird. In Persia it was an object 
of sacrifice, in India and Greece, 
a fighter par excellence. 

Domestic fowls found a place 
in the diet of the earliest white 
settlers in America. Captain John 
Smith wrote of eggs eaten in 
Jamestown in 1609. Poultry keep- 
ing soon became common among 
the Indians. By the middle of the 
19th century, keeping fowls for 
production of meat and eggs was 
becoming a relatively important 
industry. Today, poultry and 
poultry products rank high in 
value among agricultural indus- 
tries in many states. 

The possible number of color 
variations in the domestic fowl is 
practically unlimited. The origi- 
nal color pigments in the plumage 
of fowls probably were red and 
black. In the modern breeds and 
varieties there is an array of var- 
iously marked feathers possessing 
such color characteristics as lac- 
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ing, penciling, barring, stippling, 
spangling and mottling. 

The poultry world includes 
birds of tiny size, like the ban- 
tams, on up to the huge-size birds, 
The National Geographic maga- 
zine for April 1927, states the 
bantam is the “pygmy” of the 
fowl world. There are many Ban- 
tam breeds possessing great var- 
iety in body type, feather contour 
and plumage colorations. The 
White Silkies are the “Negro” of 
the fowl world. Beneath soft white 
feathers is black skin. The Black 
Minorcas lay the whitest-shelled 
eggs. The Arancana, native of 
Chile, is the only domestic bird 
that lays a blue egg. It is rumpless, 
wears tufts of feathers on its neck. 
The head and 3 inches of the neck 
of the Transylvanian Naked Neck 
is bare of feathers. The Frizzles 
has feathers which turn upward 
at the end, giving the bird a 
much-ruffled appearance. The 
Sultan is a white fowl of medium 
size with crest, muff, beard and 
feathered shanks. It has vulture 
hocks, a characteristic which is 
unusual in the poultry world. 

A breed frequently referred to 
as Sicilian Buttercup was im- 
ported into America direct from 
Sicily in 1860. It was given this 
name from the fact that its plum- 
age in general was yellow and 
that it had a cup-shaped comb. 
In Japan, the Yokahoma has been 
bred for hundreds of years. The 
cock has a tail of from 12 to 15 
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feet, lying in graceful curves, It 
is said to have been known jn 
Korea before 1000 A. D. In olden 
days, the long feathers were used 
in heraldry and were worn as dec- 
orations by Japanese officials, 
When exercising, the cock’s feath- 
ers have to be carried by an 
attendant. The longest feather of 
which there is a record was 20 
feet 2 inches. 

According to the book “Ameri- 
can Standard of Perfection,” the 
Blue Andalusian is the “red, white 
and blue” chicken. It is unique 
among domestic fowl, its face and 
eyes being red, its ear lobes white 
and its plumage blue. The Dork- 
ings are among the oldest breeds 
of domestic fowl in existence. The 
skin and flesh are white and it dif- 
fers from most other breeds in that 
it has 5 toes. The typical Polish 
male is of medium size, with a 
large, flowing well-balanced crest, 
rising well in front so as not to 
obstruct the sight. The silver 
Spangled Hamburg is the “polka 
dot” chicken. It is a white bird 
with brilliant black circular span- 
gles that give the impression of a 
“polka dot” design. The Boosted 
White Bantams have long thighs, 
well-furnished with long, stiff 
feathers or vulture-hocks which 
almost touch the ground. 

Nearly all poultry breeds known 
in America 100 years ago are 
out of existence now. A few of 
them, thru selective breeding, 
were changed in appearance and 
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given new names, according to the 
Kansas Poultry Improvement As- 
ciation. These exist in limited 
numbers in the hands of fanciers. 





The first poultry show was held 
November 15 and 16, 1849, on 
Boston Common in Boston, Mass. 
There were 116 exhibitors. 

On Long Island, duck farming 
is a $10 million-a-year industry. 
According to the New York 
Times Magazine for June 25, 
1950, total production per year 
is 22 million pounds. All Pekin 
ducks in America are direct de- 
scendants of 4 storm-tossed Pekin 
ducks shipped to America from 
China in 1873. They were bred 
in Connecticut for 9 years. Flocks 
were removed to eastern Long 
Island—where conditions for rais- 
ing them were ideal—low, sloping 
shores bordering on _ countless 
creeks, streams and bays. 





With the exception of the 
chicken, the goose probably was 
the first bird domesticated. Ac- 
cording to National Geographic 
for March 1930, the goose was 
regarded as a sacred bird in Egypt 
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4,000 years ago. Today, raising 
geese is an important industry in 
many European countries and in 
many states. With the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder the demand 
stopped for goose quills with 
which to feather shafts of arrows. 
The quill was used for pens from 
the beginning of the art of writing 
among the Egyptians to the 18th 
century. Thomas Jefferson used 
a quill in writing the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Duck meat has been esteemed 
by man since the dawn of the 
human race. Duck bones were dis- 
covered among remains of troglo- 
dytes of the Stone Age. Drawings 
on Egyptian monuments dating 
from 3000 B. C. to 1000 B. C. rep- 
resent ducks being caught in nests 
and being killed by boomerangs. 
Duck feathers are used in making 
cushions, pillows and mattresses. 

The turkey is the only race of 
poultry that originated in the 
United States. They were domes- 
ticated in Mexico in 1518. Indian 
and Aztec tribes hunted wild tur- 
keys hundreds of years ago. 
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Do You Know? 


Hogs are not especially fond of dirt, but because they have 
no sweat glands, they submerge themselves in: mud to cool 
themselves. 


—Your Health 





Check Your Weed Sprayer 


Condensed from The Ohio Farmer 


chemical weed control. This 

means exact and uniform ap- 
plication of spray materials. It is 
important because a fraction of a 
pint of 2,4-D can kill most of the 
weeds on an acre of ground. A 
small variation either way may 
fail to kill the weeds or injure the 
crop we wish to benefit. 

Several things can affect the 
accuracy of spray application. 
Among them are nozzles, boom 
capacity, fluid pressure and spray- 
ing travel speed. Farmers should 
check the nozzle for rate of spray 
and fan width. This must be done 
often, because as the nozzle wears, 
the rate of discharge increases 
and the spray fan becomes nar- 
rower. Short-lived nozzles are 
those with an oval shape, sharp- 
edged orifice of brass, untreated 
stainless, or other soft materials. 

Frequent checking, coupled 
with re-adjustment of the sprayer, 
will give proper spraying. To 
check the accuracy of your spray 
nozzles, operate the sprayer with 
clear water at normal spraying 
pressure. Do this in a stationary 
position. Catch the water from 
each nozzle in a quart fruit jar. 
These jars may be set directly un- 
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der the nozzles and supported on 
a board set on boxes. The level of 
water in the jars should raise 
uniformly and nozzles which vary 
from the rest should be replaced, 

Driving the sprayer at various 
speeds will give a rough check on 
the evenness of spray pattern. Dry 
concrete, graveled, or oiled road, 
or other similar area may be used 
as a testing ground. 

A better test can be made by 
placing a sheet of corrugated roof- 
ing under several nozzles. The 
sheet should be slightly off level 
so the spray will run down the 
grooves and be caught in small 
drinking glasses. If the spray 
swath is uniform, the glasses 
should fill evenly. 

Boom capacity is very import- 
ant in a sprayer. Small diameter 
booms will not give an even spray 
in the longer lengths, even at low 
application rates. To check your 
sprayer for this, operate it with 
clear water. Do this at the re- 
quired pressure and catch the wa- 
ter from the nozzle at the end of 
the boom and from one near the 
inlet hose feeding the boom. 

If there is a difference in the 
amounts caught, the nozzles 
should be switched and another 


Reprinted by permission from The Ohio Farmer, 
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test run. This will show whether 
the difference is in the nozzles 
or the boom. 

Spray pressures must be ac- 
curate—this requires a good pres- 
sure regulator. The cone-type reg- 
ulator works well. It is sensitive, 
easily adjusted and trouble-free. If 
a packing gland is used to seal 
the piston, it should be only tight 
enough to prevent leakage. Size 
of the pressure gage should be at 
least 2% inches in diameter and 
should show pressures of from 60 
to 100 pounds. 

Spraying speed should be kept 
constant. This presents no prob- 
lem for farmers on level soil. How- 
ever, driving skill is required to 
keep the speed even on hilly 
ground. 


Here is a way to check the gal- 
lons per acre your sprayer will ap- 
ply: Set the pressure regulator at 
the required pressure with all noz- 
zles operating. Use clear water. 
Set the throttle on your tractor 
at the proper spraying speed and 
spray a measured 40 rods. Multi- 
ply the number of gallons sprayed 
by 66 and divide this figure by the 
number of feet in the spray swath. 
The result will be the gallons per 
acre applied at the particular 
throttle and pressure setting. 

Example: If the amount 
sprayed out over 40 rods is 5 gal- 
lons, multiply 5 times 66 giving a 
figure of 330. Then, if the spray 
swath actually is 27 feet, divide 
330 by 27. Thus, the sprayer ap- 
plied 12.2 gallons per’ acre. 
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Water Cows Often; Makes More Butterfat 


It’s wise to look at bossy’s water-drinking habits, to be sure 
that she gets enough to make all the milk and butterfat she can. 

Someone who had the time figured out that a cow drinks 
about 10 times a day if she has a chance. She takes on about 
two-thirds of her water during the day, and the rest at night. 

If she can get to water whenever she wants it, she will drink 
about a fifth more than if she is watered twice a day. And more 
important, she’ll make as much as 10% more butterfat. 


—Farm Journal 
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Cattle Like Dehydrated Sorghum 


Dehydrating sweet sorghum, a new processing of an old crop, 
promises a better way of feeding one of the best forage crops 
in the central Great Plains. 


Much of the sugar in the sorghum stalk is lost when the crop 
is cured into fodder or made into silage. Imported black-strap 
molasses is often added to sorghum fodder to increase the 
palatability and energy value of the roughage, or is used in 
mixed-feed supplements. Research has shown that sorghum 
retains its natural sugar when the entire crop is dehydrated. 
This reduces the need for molasses. The dehydrated product 
may have 30 per cent or more of sugar and is as sweet as 
cookies. 


Several commercial companies in Kansas are already dehy- 
drating and pelleting sweet sorghums. They use alfalfa de- 
hydrating equipment. By adding sorghum to their operations, 
dehydrators can do double duty. The equipment is in use with 
alfalfa for less than 3 months a year—late May to August. 
Sorghum can be dehydrated until into October. 


The recent introduction of improved varieties by sorghum 
breeders of Kansas and the United States Department of 
Agriculture is contributing heavily to this new development. 
Several new sorgo varieties are especially sweet and are ideal 
for dehydration. They range from early to late in maturity. 
Early varieties, such as Ellis, mature in August, but the later 
varieties such as Kansas Collier and Kansas Sourless, mature 
in September and October. 


Sorghum pellets are nutritious and palatable to cattle. They 
are particularly valuable when other feeds containing protein 
and mineral supplements are added to the dehydrated sor- 
ghum meal before pelleting. Dehydrated sorghum meal pellets 
are easy to handle, store, and transport. They can be handled 
in bulk like grain. Their low moisture content makes them 
highly resistant to insect damage. 


—Agricultural Situation 
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Partnership in the Woods —..Apr., 1950 
Wood Becomes a Cash Crop an., 1951 
Durisol from Wood Shavings —..Jan., 1951 
Chestnuts again in Our Time ............... Feb., 1951 


Be Your Own Woods Boss oeeccccmsssseee Mar., 


1951 





FRUIT 
Virus Problem in Berry Crops 


he Rineherrvy Story snannamaumitis 
Planting Plans and Techniques Jan., 
Build up Humus in the Orchard —WApr., 
Maleic Hydrazide Apr., 
1000 Bushels of Apples an Acre .....Apr., 
Minor Elements—Major Problems —.May, 
Cane Fruits for Home Garden Je-Jy 





HOGS 


Five Pigs to Break Even 
Feeding Hogs for Profit Nov., 
When to Sell Sows nnasiaies 
Death Losses in Newborn Pigs Jan: 
Why Paint Sow’s Belly Red? ~~ Jan., 
Abortion in Sow Herds . 
Two New Breeds of Hogs =: °° 
Feeding the Young Pig 

APF and Antibiotics —— 
Feeding the Bred Sow ~Mar., 
More Pork from Less Feed . ea 
Big Litters-Weaning Weights —......... Apr., 
New Hope for Runts 

How Many Litters Per Year? —. 

Planning Your Pork Production 

Feeding Antibiotics 
Makes Hogs Out of Runts .... 


Nov., 





HORSES 


The Feeding of Horses ........... 
Lipizzan Stallions of Austria 


INSECTS & INSECTICIDES 


Spittlebug Control 
Tomorrow's Insecticides 
The Fly Problem 
Death for the Gypsy Moth 
Pest Control by Bacteria 


Apr., 
as” 6S 

Je-Jy 
ne J C- < y 








PASTURES 


Pasture Partners 
Tall Fescue 
What a Pasture System — Feb., 
Pangola Grass Feb., 
Building Better Pastures 22200 Mar., 
Renovation Boosts Pasture Yields —Mar., 
Manure on Pastures 

Birdsfoot Trefoil 
Super- Pastures 5 
Kentucky-31 Fescue for Grazing ....A-S, 
Trash Mulch Seeding A-S 

















POULTRY 


What’s New in Poultry Feeding —Dec., 
Watch Out for Erysipelas — ....Dec., 
Interior Quality 
Improving Hroiler Growth 
Winter Feeding for Eggs 

Chick Sexing 
Research Gives the Answers —............ Feb., 
Less Work and More Hens ................Feb., 
Fans Solve Ventilating Problems ..Feb., 
Saving Feed Dollars Mar., 
CP a eg, es Ye 
What is a ‘Hybrid’ Chicken? ——...Apr., 
Retter Pasture for Pullets May, 
Turkey Fryers May, 
*Fowl Leukosis Virus Isolated Je-Jy 














A-S, 
Yet., 1950 


INDEX 


1950 


1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 


Controlling Newcastle Disease —WJe 
Cut Costs of Raising Turkeys ....... J 8 
Caged Layers for the South 

Prevent Leg Weakness in Turkeys .. 


Profit in Raising Capons -s, 195] 


SHEEP & GOATS 


Hothouse Lambs 
Sheep May Sport New Brands 
Look to Your Rams! 

Two Lamb Crops a Year? 
More Trouble on the Range 
Grub Control in Sheep memmMar., 195] 
Problems for ote Breeder q........Apr., 195] 
Shots that Save Lambs ... May, 1951 
Pregnancy Disease in Ewes May, 1951 
Crossbred Lambs May, 1951 


Nov., 1950 
Dec., 1950 
Feb., 1951 
Feb., 1951 
———eneMar., 195] 








SOILS 


Liquid Nitrogen on a Custom wale . -Oct., 1950 
Soil Fertility for Sale sss .Nov., 1959 
Oklahoma Plans Soil Testing —.Dec., 1950 
Crop Residues on Surface of Ground Dec., 1959 
Legumes Help Build Soils 
Correcting Soil Deficiency 
Gypsum Improves Wet Soils 
New Soil Testing Service —... 
Rich Soils Form Honeycomb Ice 


Mar. 195] 
May, 1951 
May, 1951 


AS, 


1951 
1951 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus—Favorite Vegetable 

Sulphur Answer to Potato Scab 

*Use a Starter Solution 

Grow Better Sweetpotatoes 

If You Want Early Tomatoes! ~Apr., 1951 


WEEDS 


Control of Rocket and Mustard 
Range Trouble—-Halogeton aw Mart., 1§ 

Wider Use of Weed killers —..Mar., 1959 
Chemical Aid in Weed Control —.....Apr., 1959 
Broom Sedge and Tickle Grass —....Apr., 199 
An Aluminum Mulch 

Chemical Weed Control . iesidonieiaa ‘ 
Figiting Weeds with Reetles Je-Jy 19 
Healthy Ranges Resist Hologeton ....A-S, 19§ 


Jan., 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Some Snakes Are Helpful 

*New Agent in Food Preservation 
*New Spray Discourages Deer 
Tie: Gees, T aceenees 
Big Bus:ness on the Plains 

A New Rat Destroyer 
War on Nematodes 
Less Danger for Livestock 
Defoliation Chemicals —. 

Egypt Today. Tomorrow 

Put an End to Deer Damage —....../ 
Farming in Alaska 
Rainfall from Reluctant Clouds 
The Mighty Atom 
*Seed Treatment Helps Teena on “ae” Jy 19 
*New Highways from ia ue Je-Jy 199 
Copper Deficiency  ............ = 

With Radioisotopes ... 

New Design for Livirngy ce cccccccsccccssseee ihe 
The Ancients Too A-S, 

A $20 Million Microbe Hunt ...........A-S, 
Self-Help and Point Four mee e's 195) 


* Short Articles. 


Dec., 1958 
~Dec., 19 
Dec., 195 


























FOR THE FARMER’S LIBRARY 


AGES—The Science of Grassland Agriculture—prepared under 
© the editorial authorship of H. D. Hughes and Darrel S. Metcalfe, 
» Towa State College, and of Maurice E. Heath, Soil Conservation 


’ Service, and 52 contributing authors, all leaders in the field of 
Grassland Agriculture. 


Designed especially for use by organized groups, this book will be of great 
interest and value to farm managers and operators, to agronomists and 
soil conservationists, to animal and dairy eedbtctry specialists, to all who 
are interested in Grassland Agriculture. Part I of the book considers 
Forages and a Productive Agriculture; Part II, Forage Grasses and 
Legumes; Part III, Forage Production Practices; Part IV, Forage Utili- 
zation. Well written, with excellent illustrations. 

lowa State College Press 724 pages $6.75 


HUGH—Father of Soil Conservation—By Wellington Brink, 
with a preface by Louis Bromfield. 

Here is an inspiring story not only of an outstanding man—Hugh Ham- 
mond Bennett, Chief of the Soil Conservation Service—and of his 
amazing achievements, but also the story of Soil Conservation itself. You 
should not miss reading this refreshing biography with its heart-warming 
anecdotes, its note of hope for the future of our land. 
Macmillan. Company 167 pages $2.75 


E PRODUCTION—By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider, Pro- 

fessors of Animal Science, University of Illinois. 
This book is designed to promote the more profitable raising of’ hogs as 
either a major or a minor enterprise of successful farm operation. Both the 
establishment and the operation of the swine enterprise are d 
with special emphasis on Breeding, Feeding, Management and Marketing 
factors as they affect costs and returns. Good practices are stressed 
throughout the book in their relation to profits. 

pGraw-Hill Book Company 498 pages $5.50 


ARM CROPS—By Hi W. Staten, M.S., and Melvin D. Jones, Ph.D., 
Professors of Agronomy, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
Here is a book which will be helpful to teachers of agriculture, 4-H and 
F.F.A. club members, county agents and farmers who are interested in the 
judging, identification and grading of farm crops. 
Part I considers all phases of the question of judging, and the preparation 
of fair exhibits. Part II covers the identification of field crops—wheat, 
barley, rye, etc., the grasses, legumes, cotton, etc., weed species, and some 
plant disear:s—350 crops, varieties and weeds are clearly illustrated. 
Part III Asscusses the commercial grading of grain, hay, and cotton. 
: This book is interesting, readable, and thorough in its presentation. 
i, Blakiston Company 251 pages $4.50 


| SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT—By Morley A. Jull, 
Head, Poultry Department, University of Maryland. 
The new second edition of Professor Jull’s well-known book presents the 
most recent developments and up-to-date information on the many 
phases of successful poultry raising and marketing. Among the important 
points discussed are: the kind of stock to keep, the improvement of home 
flocks, a score card for judging laying ability, plans for poultry houses and 
range shelters, health, management and marketing problems, with special 
stress on efficiency of operation. Professor Jull is a national authority on 
poultry problems. His book will prove invaluable to you. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. $5.00 











The world is made better by every man im- 
proving his own conduct; and no reform is 
accomplished wholesale. 


—William Allen White 











